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Pentagon Bldg., Arlington, Va., U. S. War Dept., Archts., Edwin Bergstrom, 
Cons. Archt. Alberene Stone used for 5 stairways; Alberene Soapstone photo- 





developing tank equipment. 





U. S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md., U. S. Navy Dept., 
Archts., P. P. Cret, Cons. Archt.; Alberene Black Ser- 
pentine Exterior Paneling, Alberene Stone Laboratory 
Equipment, and Alberene Stair Treads and Platforms. 





ALBERENE STON 


Versatile, durable Alberene Stones 


FIND MANY USES IN THE GOVERNMENT’S PERMANENT PROGRAM 


OTHER TYPICAL 
WAR CONSTRUCTION 
INSTALLATIONS 


SHOWER COMPARTMENTS 
U. S. Navy Yard Barracks, Phila., Pa.; 
George W. Pepper, Jr., Archt. U. S. 
Naval Aircraft Factory, Phila., Pa.; 
Ralph B. Bencker, Archt. 


STAIR TREADS 
Fort Belvoir, Va., Baskervill & Sons, 
Archts. The White House, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Lorenzo S. Winslow, Archt. 


FOOD BARS 
U. S. Naval Aircraft Factory, Phila., 
Pa., Ralph B. Bencker, Archt. (Black 
Serpentine) 

SINKS AND TANKS 

U. S. Naval Photographic Laboratory, 
Anacostia, Md. Eastman Kodak Co., 
Engineers. 

FUME HOODS 
U.S. Naval Research Laboratory, Ana- 
costia, Md. 


Three factors account for the widespread use of versatile 
Alberene Stones in War construction, i.e. (1) proven durability, 
(2) availability, and (3) economy. 

Alberene Soapstone has been standard equipment for fine 
laboratories for over 50 years. Highly resistant to acid and 
alkali, with no surface glaze, dense and tough, it is easily 
machined ...and easy to keep clean. 

Alberene Tread Stock is selected stone of great hardness. 
Its natural highly-toothed surface remains non-slip whether 
wet or dry. 

Alberene Black Serpentine has become extremely popular 
because its polished black surface affords excellent contrasts for 
modern design. Highly resistant to weather action, the use of 
thin sections (7g in.) makes for economy. 


We are ready and able to make prompt ship- 
ments of these various stones. Your inquiry 
will receive immediate, executive attention. 


ALBERENE STONE 


ODERATE IN COST...NEGLIGIBLE IN UPKEEP 


E CORPORATION OF VIRGINIA. 419 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Next Month: 


A. lawrence Kocher and Howard Dearstyne, architects, present The 
Architectural Center, a projected institution for investigating human, 
social, economic, and technical aspects of building. The Center is to 
be a place where the architects of a region can come for consulta- 
tive service; where the public will see architecture in practice, in 
production, and as a finished product; where the manufacturer of 
building materials and equipment can test existing products, or find 
inspiration for new ones. It is also a school and a factory ... The 
issue will also contain a presentation of Moore and Hutchins’ 
Goucher College dormitories, and other features. 


KENNETH REID, Editor; FRANK G. LOPEZ, Managing Editor; DON GRAF, Technical Editor; ALFRED E. GALL, Associate Editor; BERNARD RUDOFSKY, Associate 
Editor; MIRIAM WHITE, HELEN WILLS, Editorial Assistants; PHILIP H. HUBBARD, Publishing Director; JOHN G. BELCHER, Advertising Manager; JOHN ZELLNER, 
Circulation Manager. 


The cover picture is of La Place Forte de Pomejoac, engraved by Theodore de Bry after drawings made on the spot, in 1585-86, by the English artist, John With — 
a French interpretation of an Englishman's drawing of an Indian village in Virginia. Print from the Bettman Archive. Cover montage by Rouben Samberg. Cover 
design, layout, and typography by Rudofsky. 


Published monthly by REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, East Stroudsburg, Pa., U. S. A. Ralph Reinhold, President and Treasurer; H. Burton Lowe, Vice President 
and Secretary; Philip H. Hubbard, Vice President; Francis Turner, Vice President; Gilbert E. Cochran, Vice President; William P. Winsor, Vice President. Executive and 
editorial offices: 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. Subscriptions payable in advance: | year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00 in U. S. and Possessions, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Central and South America; | year, $5.00 in all other countries. Single copies, $1.00. Remittances must be by International or American Express Money Order or 
draft on a U.S. bank, payable in U. S. currency. Subscribers are requested to state profession or occupation. Changes of address must reach us by 20th of month 
'0 assure receipt of next issue, must include both old and new address. Articles, drawings, photographs, etc., submitted will be carefully considered, but the publisher 
will not be responsible for loss or damage. Copyright 1943, Reinhold Publishing Corp. Trade Mark Registered. All rights reserved. Entered as second class matter, 
July 8, 1941, at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXIV, No. 6, June, 1943. Indexed in Art Index. 


























Drawn by Chester B. Price for Lone Star Cement Corporation 


War Speeds Concrete Progress 


AR-TIME demands have accelerated the trend toward concrete as a 

medium of design. Combining freedom of expression and structural 

SPECIFY economy, Architects and Engineers are now using concrete to enclose space 

‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT with shell domes, curved walls, plane surfaces—whichever is most effective 
FOR functionally. Buildings such as this hangar illustrate concrete’s versatility. 


; ; de ‘ 
EARLIER OCCUPANCY IN Sweeping arches support a thin concrete shell only 3% inches thick. Clear 
BURDINGS OF All TYPES spans of over 300 feet, without ties or bracing, provide maximum un- 
obstructed space in hangars, warehouses and other fire-safe structures. 


WATERTIGHT CONCRETE— Modern concreting methods increase the economy factor. With ‘Incor’ 
BASEMENTS, TANKS, STUCCO, ETC. 24-Hour Cement, concrete poured today is stripped tomorrow . . . no repost- 
ing to interfere with mechanical trades . . . fast construction schedules with 

CONCRETE FLOORS—HEAVY-DUTY, 50% to 60% less forms. Weeks saved . . . earlier occupancy at less cost. 


NON-DUSTING—READY FOR Take these advantages into account in planning your next project— 
SERVICE IN 24 HOURS housing, hospitals, schools, industrial buildings. Specify ‘Incor’*, America’s 
FIRST high early strength Portland cement. Get strong, durable concrete 

. . Save your client money as well as time. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


Offices: ALBANY ¢ BIRMINGHAM e BOSTON « CHICAGO e¢ DALLAS e¢ HOUSTON e INDIANAPOLIS e JACKSON, MISS. 
KANSAS CITY ° NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK . NORFOLK ° PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS ° WASHINGTON, D. C. 
LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CEMENT PRODUCERS: 15 MODERN MILLS, 25-MILLION BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY 
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.... With ANDERSEN 


COMPLETE (tS) WINDOW UNITS 


“‘Built-ins” . .. for the 194X home—yes, even a 
built-in view or two, with dull wallspace converted 
into year ’round living pictures, through Andersen 
Complete Wood Window Units! With wider use 
of fenestration in 194X homes will come wider 
recognition of the importance of Andersen Com- 
plete Wood Window Units. For here are complete 
wood window units that are designed as a func- 
tional part of the entire structure, and adaptable 
to all types of residential design. And, though 


BAYPORT ° 


designs may change and innovations develop—of 
this you may be sure: the quality and precision- 
built excellence of Andersen Complete Wood 
Window Units will remain unchanged. As always, 
Andersen Complete Wood Window Units will 
continue to meet the exacting requirements of the 
building profession. 

Sold through regular millwork channels. See 
Sweet’s Architectural file for complete details or 
write to the... 


MINNESOTA 
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Competition 


The Majestic Company of Hunting- 
ton, 





Indiana, manufacturers of fire- 
place equipment, and other building 
necessities, invites architectural de- 
signers, draftsmen and students to 
participate in a competition for grille 
and mantel designs to be used in con- 
nection with the Majestic Circulator 
Fireplace. 


To the winning designers Victory 
Bonds will be awarded as follows: 


First prize a $150.00 bond 
Second prize a $100.00 bond 
Third prize a $50.00 bond 


PROFESSIONAL ADVISER 


Professor Wooster Bard Field, A.1.A., 
of Ohio State University, will serve as 
the professional advisor. 


THE JUDGES 


The judges are experienced practicing 
architects and members of the American 
Institute of Architects. Wartime travel 
conditions have prevented a selection of 
judges from more widely separated 
points which the sponsors would have 
preferred. The judges are as follows:— 


Wilfred A. Paine, A.I.A. 
Paine and Crumley, Architects, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


Herman J. Albrecht, A.I.A. 
Albrecht and Wilhelm, Architects, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio 

George Hermann, A.I.A 


Hermann and Brown, Architects, Day- 
ton, Ohio 


A.1L.A. SANCTION 


The Committee on Competitions of the 
American Institute of Architects has ex- 
amined this program and —— the 
competition for participation by its mem- 
bers. 


ae CH 


The competition closes at noon Satur- 
day, July 31, 1943. 


Write Today for 
Program & Details 


MAJESTIC 


COM PAN Y 








886 Erie Street 





TON, IND. 
HUNTING Re 
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Letters from Readers 





A collection of more letters, pro and con, expressing reactions to New Penci Ponts. 


Salt or Saccharine? 


Your May issue, with comments pro and 
con on what you are doing, was interest- 
ing. Isn’t it true that those who quarrel with 
your program just won’t recognize the 
fact that we are in a changing world 
where the kind of architecture that was 
acceptable twenty years ago just will not 
pass muster today. Do your critics want 
us to go back to the books and roll out 
stuff from the past, pasted on to our 
buildings? It, naturally, is strong meat 
to one whose whole training is shocked 
by something that he does not want to 
understand. When one envisages the very 
changes that science, today, begins to pic- 
ture for the future, it is inconceivable 
that the architects can expect to hold 
their position, uncertain as it is, unless 
aware of the fact that the public is con- 
scious of basic changes. 

What should not be forgotten is that 
no matter what new concepts do appear, 
the ability of those critics of yours, as 
artists and men thoroughly competent in 
their craft, should be sufficient to master 
new issues and turn out buildings as beau- 
tiful, as sensible, and as useful as those 
that were built in other days. Of course 
there will be freak solutions and annoying 
results, but what period has not had the 
fine, the mediocre, and the bad? Ask the 
younger men of the profession what they 
see ahead—do they want platitudes to 
copy? I don’t think so. 

Ery Jacques Kaun, F.A.I.A. 
New York 


Good Old American— 


Enclosed is my check for a complete set 
of your Monograph Series. 

Last July I wrote Mr. Kenneth Reid a 
letter in reply to one of his editorials set- 
ting forth the new policy of your maga- 
zine and requesting reactions from its 
readers. All of the replies published were 
very much in accord with Mr. Reid. Just 
now I am happy to run across a letter or 
two from readers who are not totally in 
harmony with all of his theories, who 
still have faith in the American architect 
and in his ability to carry on without 
giving over all of his authority to a gov- 
ernmental regimentation and holding fast 
to the well proven theory that an archi- 
tect is an architect, and an engineer is 
not an architect. 

If it were not for the architects of this 
country who still have faith in the past, 
as well as the future, and who admit 
that there is still much to be admired 
and even learned from the past, there 
would be little, if any, sale for your Mon- 
ograph Series. In fact, I have yet to meet 
an architect worthy of the name who 
hadn’t shad a pretty thorough training in 
the good old classics, from which early 
American was derived. You yourselves, 
on page 67 of the March issue show how 
ludicrous the typical modern stuff is com- 
pared with architecture. I believe every 
architect is for progress, but I repeat that 


new styles aren’t created overnight. And 
I still call it “styles”. 

The foregoing is all in good humor and, 
let me add, speaking of Early American, 
I hope a few more articles and criticisms 
appear in your magazine by men with 
good old American names! 

Percy D. Bent ey, Architect 
Eugene, Ore. 


Engineer Likes ‘‘New’’— 


I recently saw a copy of Penciw Points 
and was delighted to see the change that 
has come over it. Will you tell me when 
the new policy went into effect and 
whether back numbers of this “new” 
magazine are available. If this is to be a 
consistent policy I would like to enter 
my subscription and will send a check by 
return mail if you will let me know the 
yearly rate. 

I am an architect gone engineer for 
the duration and have a great hankering 
to get back to the chosen field. 

Freperick D. Petrie, Architect, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘6... . Boil and Bubble’’ 


It was the March issue, I believe, in which 
I read a letter condemning you for the 
New Pencit Points (since January) and 
particularly criticising the covers by Ru- 
dofsky. 

Whenever I think of that letter my 
blood boils and I get the urge to write 
and blast the writer. Why can’t he see 
that your covers are now the best in the 
country? .Why can’t he realize that the 
content and layout of the magazine are 
now as good and forward looking as any 
in the country? This gentleman doesn’t 
seem to realize that the metamorphosis 
accomplished by Pencit Points from 1942 
to 1943 is comparable in scope and quality 
of change to the change Gropius achieved 
at the Bauhaus. 

I enclose my check for $5 for a two-year 
subscription on condition that you con- 
tinue Pencit Points as it is. Any organi- 
zation which has changed as fundament- 
ally as yours has is deserving of support. 

Congratulations!—and I wish that dis- 
senter could know how I feel, for this 
is my dogma and I shout it! 

Frep F. Bassetti, Draftsman 

Seattle, Wash. 

(We have every intention of continuing 
our policy—Editor.) 


““Furriners’”’ 


You have never seen such a bunch of dis- 
pirited architects as I have seen the last 
few days. That last issue (New Pencit 
Points, April 1943) just seems to have 
been the last straw. God; after one has 
worked for years to try to bring some- 
thing into this world that is worth while, 


‘ and it is an uphill fight, to have the last 
| 


(Continued on page 10) 


























THIS IS NO TIME FOR False aie 


America is not stinting on the quality or quantity of material these men are assembling as part of the 













world’s mightiest war machine. If a certain kind of steel is needed, that certain kind of steel is used. Since 
both the steel and its use are essential, that is real economy. But some people seem to have the belief 
that all steel, regardless of its kind, must be saved for weapons and war material. They don’t seem to 
realize that (1) there are innumerable kinds of steel and by no means are all of them suitable for 
weapons and war material; (2) there is essential need for steel in the buildings, machines and other facili- 
ties in and with which these weapons and this war material is produced; and (3) there is enough steel 
available for essential production facilities. 


To refrain from using steel when steel is both essential and available ...in the 


practice...and certainly this is no time for false economies. 






wal rs 


SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES 


includes every recognized type of pile foundation—concrete, composite, precast, steel, 
pipe and wood. Also caissons, construction involving shore protection, ship build- 
ing facilities, harbor and river improvements and borings for soil investigation. 


RAYMON D 


CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 






absence of adequate substitute materials .. . is neither economical nor safe 
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The rugged, heavy-duty 
motor does the work, saves 
time and labor by opening 
and closing the doors 
smoothly and quickly. 
Pushbutton control may be 
remotely located. (Manual 
control enly, if desired.) 
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THEY FILL THE BILL 
FOR WARTIME BUILDING 


Kinnear Motor Operated Wood Rolling Doors save 
time and labor; they can be opened or closed quickly 
at the touch of a button— from any convenient 
location! 

Their coiling, upward action saves valuable floor, wall 
and ceiling space, and keeps the doors out of the way 
and safe from wind or traffic damage when open. 
Strong inter-lapping wood slats form a rugged cur- 
tain that blocks out wind and weather, yet presents a 
neat appearance that harmonizes with any building 
exterior or interior. 

And Kinnear Wood Rolling Doors assure highest 
economy of war-vital metals! 

They are built in any size, for use in old or new 
buildings, and are available with manual control only, 
if desired. Write for complete data or specifications. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1900-20 Fields Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 8) 
magazine go off the deep end with such 
a Gropius article as you had. It is bad 
enough to have the Germans abroad try- 
ing to sabotage our existence, but to 
have every school piled full of Germans, 
every magazine falling for it too. I looked 
at Ed Williams yesterday at lunch and 
he just said what’s the use. I thought we 
had left the matched sheathing period 
behind a long time ago. Cheap tenements, 
cockroaches, bed bugs, I can see them 
crawling up the cracks on your cover. 
Isn’t there one editor that is filled with 
the urge to do decent Architecture? Must 
we thrust knock-down packing boxes on 
everybody to live in? Must we have wordy 
Architecture all over the place? Can’t we 
progress without some “Ovsky” or “Fer- 
riner” to blast what few American ways 
are here to work with? 

It’s tough, but an Architectural Editor 
should never fail even if the profession 
does at times. 

CaMERON C ark, Architect 
New York 


Unruffled 


I was amazed at the type and calibre of 
criticism directed at you and your staff, 
as published in the last issue of New 
Pencit Points. I naturally assumed that 
the entire profession was in full agree- 
ment with your policies, methods, presen- 
tations. 

Permit me to add my mite of praise. I 
have nothing but respect for the masterful 
way in which Pencit Pornts has stepped 
forward. I admire your objectives, your 
editorials, your selection of material, and 
the way in which you present it. I ex- 
pect that you will continue, in an unruffled 
manner, to maintain the high standards 
that you have achieved in spite of (and 
because of?) the critical elements in the 
profession. 

I should like to make one suggestion 
and hope that you consider it constructive. 
A weak link in the architectural armor is 
the lack of precise knowledge of construc- 
tion costs. This is particularly true with 
regard to new construction techniques. I 
feel that you would be providing the 
profession with an important service if 
you could include some sort of cost analy- 
sis with each building published. 

Ravpuw M. Karcer, Architect 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


““Exterior Decorators’’ 


An aura of make-believe has always sur- 
rounded the architectural _ profession. 
Architects dwell in a world of wishful 
yearnings. The profession, even today, 
after months of browbeating by engineers 
riding a crest of transient success, will not 
face the facts about itself. It too fre- 
quently assumes the theoretical position 
—which in practice is rarely accorded it— 
that it is qualified to tell owners what 
they want, or should have, or that it can 
proceed with the solution. of all problems 
without first finding out what those prob- 
lems are from the, other. man’s point of 
view. 

A good example of this is seen in the 
recent New Pencit Points-Kawneer com- 
petition for “Store Fronts of Tomorrow”. 
(Continued on page 12) 











The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
was founded in November, 1900 by 47 local 
investors, with an authorized capitalization of 
$600,000. In December, 1901, this capitalization 
had been increased to $4,000,000 to provide for 
the expanded program decided upon by the men 
of vision who planned the future of this company. 


In February, 1902, 14 months after 
the initial meeting of the shareholders 
of this company, the first product carry- 
ing the Youngstown trademark was 
produced. In this same year, these 
pioneers took the first step to assure 
complete integration... the first 
producing blast furnace was purchased... 
the first ore properties were acquired... 
and the first coal lands obtained. These 
early acquisitions all served as a nucleus 
around which was created the great 
industrial organization, which in later 
years served mankind in every corner 
of the globe where products of civiliza- 
tion were making life more complete. 


We are doubly appreciative of the 
efforts of those who preceded us at 
Youngstown. These men of faith, cour- 
age, foresight and action have bequeath- 
ed to us those things with which we can 
make a definite contribution in helping 
to win freedom for the world today, and 
upon which we can help build an 
assured prosperity for the future. 


Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets 
Plates - Conduit - Bars - Tin Plate 
Rods - Wire - Nails- Tie Plates and 
Spikes - Alloy and Yoloy Steels 
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(Continued from page 10) 
Five outstanding men in the fields of 
merchandising, display, psychology, real 
estate, and architecture would make up a 
practical and efficient jury qualified to 
judge a problem of this nature. But, as 
it was, the problem was judged by a jury 
of architects only. 

What can be said of a jury composed of 
not even one merchant? What was the 


problem—to make a picture or to inte- 
grate in some way the elements of five 
wholly different types of shops? 
answer lies in the first prize design. 
The stores, it will be remembered, were 
intended to “serve people of low and 


The 





average income”, which means that the 
mark-up should be kept down, and this 
is achieved partly by getting the most 
sales per square foot possible out of the 
property. A merchant on the jury would 
have considered this point important. 
But apart from the mistake we make in 
not taking the imaginary owner into con- 
sideration, the competition exposed our 
cardinal sin. We are still “exterior deco- 
rators” as the engineers say. We are still 
forcing the plan a bit to save the eleva- 
tion. The jury did not hesitate to condone 
the omission of a badly-needed corner col- 
umn to save the design that looked the 
airiest. The depth of the roof construc- 





Sym bol of BY apety 


In exit devices, the symbol of safety is the 


name Von Duprin. 


Just as Von Duprin was the original self- 
releasing fire and panic exit device —just as 
it was the first (and only) device to use drop- 
forgings —so today it is the outstanding 


advocate of completely safe devices, in war 


as in peace. 


Victory Model Von Duprins are made only 
of tough, resilient malleable iron. They can 
be trusted implicitly. They are sure in oper- 
ation; they are, beyond any doubt, SAFE! 


Tou Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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tion seemed hardly sufficient to span the 
25 or 30 feet required. Such an unesthetic 
thing as cantilevering concrete construction 
does not apparently bother men who are 
looking into a postwar world, but it 
should. Wishful thinking will never hold 
up a roof or, unfortunately, the profes- 
sion’s reputation. 
Percy CasHMore, Architect 
White Plains, N. Y. 


(Page 52 of the May issue shows the use 
of wide overhangs supported on glass 
walls.—Editor.) 


E Pluribus Unum 


In reading your editorial in the April 
issue it raised a feeling within me of 
quiet disgust. Is it any wonder that the 
architectural profession is weak and their 
future is at stake when the individuals in- 
volved are so damned shortsighted that 
they will not invest, say an amount of 
$25 per year, for their very own preser- 
vation and future betterment. I firmly 
believe that the individual architect has 
been too selfish and the time is now past 
due for him to realize that only as a 
group can he survive and improve. 

To go a little further at this time, I 
wish to say that as a young man (with 
hopes of having a future practice) it is 
also my hope that all of us younger men 
are brought to realize that strict ethical 
practice will give everyone the oppor- 
tunity to do the best type of work and 
also to provide for a more firm, economic 
income. 

Hawtty E. McArtee, Designer 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Modernize Profession 


For many years I have been a subscriber 
to your magazine and have always enjoyed 
it very much. There have been times 
when I have felt that the New Pencit 
Points was of no use to me, but I always 
think that perhaps it is just what the 
other fellow may need and perhaps there 
is something in the next issue for me. 
There usually is and thus I have been 
keeping it up. Now I have come to enjoy 
it even more because I suddenly realize 
that you have done something to modern- 
ize a pretty antiquated profession which 
could stand modernizing on quite a few 
points. 

I am all for it and look forward to 
each new issue as it always brings a cer- 
tain freshness and ideas of a progressive 
movement toward the construction of 
tomorrow. 

E. P. Fries, Designer 
Washington, D. C. 


Realistic Planning 


For some time I have been meaning to 
write to you to offer my congratulations 
on the presentation by New _ PeEncit 
Points of the work being carried on by 
the Chicago Planning Commission. 

It was one of the best articles of its 
kind which I have read, and it should 
give encouragement to other cities which 
may have been skeptical about the possi- 
bility of developing a comprehensive and 
realistic planning. program. 

FREDERICK J. ADAMS, 
School of Architecture 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 











4 Houses like this= 


built to find the truth about insulation 





What will insulation do? How much fuel will it save? What thick- 
ness is required? These are questions that cannot be answered 
completely by laboratory tests and slide rule calculations. 

The real truth can be obtained only by accurate tests in 
actual houses—on the job. 

To get this exact proof, the Wood Conversion Company built 
four identical houses, each completely equipped with the most 
elaborate of testing devices and conducted the most complete 
testing program on insulation ever attempted. 

No factor was overlooked by trained engineers who compiled 
test data night and day making up to 1,200 readings each twenty- 
four hours during certain periods throughout the entire heating 
season. No effort was spared in making these tests authentic 
and as exact as humanly possible. 

Today the results of these tests are available to architects 
without cost or obligation. Here are new findings—exact find- 
ings—new data on insulatiqn efficiency—facts that will help 
you to judge insulation values better. Mail the coupon today 
for your copy of the study as presented to the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


DBalbeam-Wool 


SEALED INSULATION 





Woop ConveRSION COMPANY 
Dept. 117-6. First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Please send me complete scientific data on the Wood Conversion Company 
insulation tests. 


S72. ne ra ks Bere 
Address . 


Checking wind velocity by timing period between ie Sc eer eee S, 
flashes of lamp activated by electric cup anemometer. 
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Products Progress 


(The columns of this section are open to any manufacturer who has a new product of interest to the architectural 
profession. Manufacturers who wish to have their product shown should send a glossy photograph, together with 
information covering the function, characteristics, installation, cost of the product, and a description of what AlA 
literature is available.) 





Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New Britain, Conn., 
have developed several non-metallic regis- 
ters and grilles for wartime installations. 
The model shown has bars which are in- 
dividually adjustable and is equipped with 
a Presdwood multi-shutter damper. Ver- 
tical face bars are capped with steel, pro- 


vide sideways deflection. The horizontal 
back blades allow for control of air vol- 
ume. The new grilles and registers are 
furnished as standard in a flameproof, 
fire-resistant prime coat finish. Available 
in various sizes and models. 


PLASTIC SCREEN 


A new Velon plastic window screen, de- 
veloped by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, is said not to deteriorate or 
corrode since there is no rusting or oxi- 
dation of any kind. Being translucent, 
Velon screens admit more light. Dirt may 
be washed from it with a damp cloth or 
brush to restore original luster. Heat and 
cold do not affect it. It is said to be strong, 
flexible, and highly resistant to impact. 
Velon is also being used in production of 
seat fabrics, draperies, can be molded into 
flexible tubing. 


COLD CATHODE TRANSFORMER 





A new style cold .cathode lighting trans- 
former, designed for industrial applica- 
tions, from Acme Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Cuba, N. Y. Capacity of 120 milliamperes 
in 3,000, 4,000, 6,000, 9,000, 12,000, or 
15,000-volt secondaries. It is a heavy-duty, 
vibration-proof unit, with standard circuit 
box for primary connection and built-in 
parallel electrode housings for direct con- 
nection of cold cathode tubes. Cold 


cathode lighting is similar in basic manu- 
facturing process to the luminous tubes 
used in “neon signs.” 
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GLASS SHOWER-BATH UNIT 





This combination shower and bath was 
developed by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Using 
almost no critical materials, and composed 
of four sheets of Carrara plate glass which 
is fabricated into a single unit, the com- 
bination unit was developed primarily for 
use in new or low-cost houses intended 
for war homes. The new Pittsburgh com- 
bination unit—which has a flat bottom 
drilled for necessary drain fitting and also 
has foot-high side walls—comes in a choice 
of colors. 


REFLECTORS 





Industrial reflectors which make use of a 
Plaskon reflecting medium are now being 
made by F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Ver- 
milion, Ohio. The Commodore units con- 
sist of a series of 15” and 19” reflectors 
for lamps from 200 to 500 watts. Plaskon 
is used to allow some light upward to il- 
luminate the ceiling. Available with 
adapter or screw terminal socket. The 
reflector is easily cleaned, resilient, and is 
maintained in place by a_ three-point 
safety suspension. It uses only 13 ounces 
of steel. 


FLOOR CEMENT 


All-purpose waterproof-type cement, de- 
signed for use as an over-all adhesive for 
cementing resilient floor materials to on- 
grade concrete floors, from Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. Known as No. 
S-220 Cement, the material is said to make 
it possible to obtain a much firmer bond 
with the elimination of stretching or 
crawling of resilient floor materials, after 
the installation has been completed. Can 
be used for purposes for which rustproof 
and waterproof cements have been recom- 
mended. 





SASH 





window 


reduces 
cleaning and maintenance in this instal- 
lation of the Geyser Bar Window, product 
of E. K. Geyser & Co., 200 Cedarhurst 


Simplicity of design 


St., Pittsburgh. Horizontal  glass-receiv- 
ing bars are carried in unbroken lines 
across vertical slotted members. Ventl- 
ating panels are shop assembled; balance 
delivered in bar form for site assembly. 
Glass panes from 30-44” wide by 17-24” 
high are used. Wood construction is sub- 
stituted for the previous aluminum-steel 
and aluminum used in the windows. 


FANS 


Four types of Autovent propeller fans 
have been announced by Herman Nelson 
Corp., Moline, Ill.—standard direct drive, 
standard and high-powered belt drive, and 
high-powered direct drive fans. All types 
available for single phase, 115 or 230 volt; 
3-phase, 220- or 400-volt, 60-cycle A. C.; 
or 115- or 230-volt, D.C. The new fan 
design features a non-metallic panel for 
quiet operation, easy installation. Booklet 
contains complete information, dimension 
and performance tables for the many fan 
types available. 


COLOR HOODS 





Reynolds Electric Co., 2650 W. Congress 
St., Chicago, has developed a safety color 
hood for light bulbs. Hoods are strong 
shells of permanent natural blue or green 
colored glass, slipped easily over a stan- 
dard lamp bulb and held in place by a 
wire spring. When the bulb burns out, 
the hood can be taken off and replaced on 
the new bulb. Colored rays throw very 
little shadow. Designed to give industrial 
plants a low-cost system of lighting with 
maximum protection, minimum percent- 
age of accidents. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Both are 





nl 


They’re 10,000 miles apart, this young 
couple, but each, in his or her own way, 
is counting on copper and brass for secu- 
rity...she, on the copper plumbing and 
sheet metal work that will still be in good 
repair long after he returns...he, on 
brass ammunition, being supplied to him 
in sufficient quantities to insure victory 
over his axis adversary. 

On the home front, much credit fm 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
f Anaconda Copper Mining Company. In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Torcnto, Ont. 


Subsidiary 0 





finding security in 
Copper and Brass 


is due you for your pre-war specifying of 
copper and brass, for today these metals are 
relieving many American people from the 
annoyance and worry of rusting, irreplace- 
able equipment. And in the peacetime 
future, homeowners will count on your in- 
cluding copper and brass in specifications 
intended to provide lasting security and 

freedom from maintenance bills re- 

sulting from less durable materials. 


- 4319 





General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


June, 1943 
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(Continued from page 14) 


PLASTIC PIPE, TUBING 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., has 
developed a line of plastic pipe and tub- 
ing under the name of Saran, produced 
by a modified extrusion process. Dimen- 
sions conform to standard, heavy iron pipe 
specifications. The pipe may be welded, 
is said not to be affected by commercial 
acids and alkalies. Standard pipe thread- 
ing tools may be used in threading the 
pipe. Standard fittings include couplings, 
ells, tees, bushings, plugs, reducers, are 
available in sizes from 4” to 2”. Pipe 
from 2” to 4” inside diameter has al- 
ready been developed. Fittings for this 
size will be available soon. 








NON-CRITICAL PLASTIC 


A new non-critical phenolic type thermo- 
plastic, called Shellerite, made ‘from Red- 
woods, is now available for production of 

















Sure you'd run for shelter 


If you, Mr. Architect, were caught in a hard rain 
without a raincoat, you’d run for shelter. You 
wouldn’t want to ruin your clothes. Buildings too, 
need “raincoats.” These buildings that you design 
are subject to the same hard rains— 


but a building can’t run 


It must stand and take it—without a waterproofing “raincoat,” 
water can come through above grade walls or seep through the 
basement floors or walls. You can easily provide your buildings 
with a “raincoat” good for the life of the building. That “rain- 
coat” is the specification of Medusa Waterproofed Gray 
Portland Cement in all concrete, stucco, mortar and plaster coats. 
Medusa Waterproofed Gray is a regular gray Portland Cement, 
with which has been ground in, at the mill, a waterproofing 
material that lines the pores of the concrete, stucco or mortar, 








MEDUSA 
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repelling all water at the surface. And 
the cost of this raincoat is only a fraction 
of the damage or repair bills necessi- 
tated by a leaky building. Write today 
for your copy of the book, “How 
To Make Good Waterproofed Concrete.” 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


1004 Midland Building + Dept. D « Cleveland, Ohio 
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WATERPROOFED GRAY 
PORTLAND CEMENT 











items formerly made from hard rubber 
and other thermo-setting compounds. It 
embodies in one composite form both res- 
in and filler employed in the molding of 
an endless variety of products, is adapt- 
able to either compression molding or 
the standard equipment of hard rubber 
plants, and is said to produce products of 
excellent tensile strength and attractive ap- 
pearance. Sheller Mfg. Corp., Portland, Ind. 


BALLASTS 


Designed as an aid to fixture manufac- 
turers to save critical materials is a new 
line of ballasts with leads coming out 





through two bushed holes at each end of 
the base plate. General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, New York. Bottom location is 
the only difference between the new units 
and the company’s conventional ballasts, 
but the feature is said to save pounds of 
critical material per fluorescent fixture. 
Because of their exposed location, the bal- 
lasts are said to operate in lower ambient 
temperatures, thus contributing to long 
ballast life. They do not require special 
installation features such as ventilating 
louvers and conduction plates. Bulletin 
GEA-3293 describes the complete line of 
ballasts. 


POSTWAR FURNACE 


Two University of Illinois engineers, J. R. 
Fellows and J. C. Miles, have developed 
this hot-air furnace said to cut fuel con- 


HOME FURNACE OF THE FUTURE 
DESIGNED AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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sumption in half. The unit burns the 
cheapest grades of coal without smoke. 
A down-draft forces unburned coal gas 
through the bed of coals. The furnace, 2’ 
square and less than 6’ high, may be in- 
stalled in a basement for gravity heating 
or on the first floor where forced draft is 
used to circulate heated air. When tests 
are completed in the University’s engin- 
eering laboratories, the furnace will be put 
into limited production. 






















































































THEY SAY... 
‘History is merely gossip.” 
Oscar Wilde 
—That the Construction Di- 
vision of WPB, now a god- 
send to New York City’s Em- 
pire State Building, is slated 
to return to Washington very 
soon. Decentralization appar- 
ently has seriously impaired 
operating efficiency. 


—That soon surveys will be 
coming out to ascertain what 
the public thinks it really 
wants in the new homes, mass- 
produced . whether there 
should be sliding glass win- 
dows, open-louver effects 

or what; whether air condi- 
tioning or old-fashioned 
weather will hold people's af- 
fection; ad infinitum. Surveys 
are fun. 


—That once there were about 
25 housing agencies, then some 
3 or so, and now there is sup- 
posed to be 1 large organiza- 
tion, taking in all groups. But 
—recently a Washington re- 
porter’s home office is sup- 
posed to have wired him to 
look up FHA, explaining that 
the local Federal Homes Reg- 
istration office had “lost con- 
tact” with it and wanted to 
know if it still existed. 





NEW “DATA 
SHEETS” 


The Pencm Porints Data 
Sheets, run continuously as a 
regular feature of this maga 
zine for eleven years, ending 
last December, discon- 
tinued on the recommenda- 
tion of their author and com- 
piler, Don Graf, who felt that 


were 


he had carried the series as far 
as practicable and that the ef- 
fect of war-produced-changes 
in the building industry might 
threaten the validity of further 
data that might be prepared 
during this time to continue 
the series in its original form. 
The thousands of readers who 
have found the Data Sheets of 
practical help in their work 
will be interested to know that 
Don Graf has now, in prepa- 
ration, a new serial feature 
Which will be launched in an 
early issue. It will be known as 
“The Fast Facts File of Build- 
ing Products,” and will be pre- 
sented in a form offering maxi- 
mum convenience in use. 
Watch for further announce- 
ments. 
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NRPB IS CUT OFF WITH A PENNY 


Functions Curtailed; Board Called “Socialistic,” “Dangerously Imaginative” 


Only a Utopian glassed in on a 
fog-bound peak could approve the 
recent move of Congress, which 
after threats and persuasions cut 
NRPB down to $200,000. Briefly, 
the history of the affair is this: 
The Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended an appropriation of 
$1,400,000 for NRPB. The House 
of Representatives refused to ap- 
propriate anything. The Presi- 
dent sent a strong recommenda- 
tion to the Senate, which was to 
debate the question on Monday, 
May 24. But Senator Taft (and a 
few others) were absent; the 
matter was put off until they re- 
turned. By Thursday, May 27, 
they had come back, and the 
Senate voted to cut NRPB off 
with, in proportion, the traditional 
penny—$200,000. Borrowing on 
their behalf from appropriations 
to other agencies is specifically 
prohibited. Now the question is 
to come up again for compromise. 
Thus Congress proposes to com- 
plete a better job of sabotaging a 


constructive agency than if it had 
refused any appropriation at all. 
NRPB, the only federal agency 
which has demonstrated its ca- 
pacity to plan adequately for all 
the people and all the private in- 
terests, industrial and otherwise, 1s 
to be effectively hamstrung. Our 
postwar problems—only a small 
part of the larger difficulties 
which we face—are to be left to 
chance. True, a Congressional 
postwar committee, the George 
Committee, is spoken of as an 
alternative to NRPB. Its compo- 
sition is very conservative, and 
from past records, content to 
muddle along. It is hard to im- 
agine this committee suddenly at- 
taining the vision and power to 
produce a real plan for the adjust- 
ment from war to peace, a job 
equal in scope to that performed 
by the armed services in moving 
from peace to war. 

Senator Taft believes NRPB 
to be “partly socialism, partly the 
result of dangerous imagination,” 


according to newspaper reports. If 
planning in advance, for a catas- 
trophe whose approach is visible 
to all, is “socialism,” by all means 
let us have it. And if the imagin- 
ative faculty is dangerous, let us 
live dangerously. The truth, of 
course, is that these arguments 
are merely smoke screens. 

In this country are many who 
fear Government competition with 
private industry. Well, it took 
ten or more years to catch up 
with the last after-war mess, to 
which private industry contributed 
its share. Things move faster now- 
adays. If NRPB is to endure only 
as a skeleton—if its studies are to 
be scrapped—who is going to plan 
us out of another postwar mess? 
The need may come quickly. 

By the time this appears, it may 
be too late to do much about 
NRPB funds. But if. it 
and you can find out by looking 
at your newspaper—wire your 
Congressmen and Senators! 


isn’t— 


PLANNING AND HOUSING OFFICIALS MEET 


New York Convention Discusses Mutual Problems 


New York—The annual meetings 
of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials and of the National 
Association of Housing Officials 
were held in successive sessions 
from May 17th to the 21st in New 
York City. Wilson W. Wyatt, 
Mayor of Louisville, was elected 
President of the ASPO. J. A. 
Fowler, Memphis, Tenn., was 
elected President of NAHO to re- 
place Dr. C. E. A. Winslow who 


became a member of the board. 


Actions Taken 


A statement was issued endorsing 
President Roosevelt’s request for 
additional $400 million to house 
migrant war workers. $600 mil- 
lion was suggested as a better 
figure considering the extent of 
the need. It was urged that the 
Lanham Act be amended to re- 


move the prohibition against use 
of war housing for low-rent pur- 
poses in the postwar period. A 
resolution was adopted urging ap- 
propriations for postwar public 
works, continuance of national 
leadership for local planning 
agencies, and inclusion of urban 
redevelopment in postwar public 
works. 

Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the 
N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank, and 
author of the pay-as-you-go tax 
plan, proposed a reorganization of 
the Federal fiscal and monetary 
policy to complement and sup- 
plement activities of private busi- 
ness as a postwar measure to 
combat unemployment. He de- 
clared it would be folly to expect 
business to make the  war-to- 
peace transition without govern- 
ment help. 

Charles W. Eliot, director of 
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NRPB, gave probable figures for 
future housing construction. He 
expects 400 to 500 thousand 
dwelling units annually, meaning 
annual construction of at least 
$2 billion, in terms of 1940 prices. 


Draft’s Influence 


60% of the men in war produc- 
tion areas who expect to be draft- 
ed within 12 months are married; 
many of their families will try to 
follow them to military areas, 
causing another type of housing 
problem, according to Coleman 
Woodbury, Asst. Commissioner of 
NHA. Another obstacle is the 
housing of women war workers 
now rapidly replacing men; they 
are more difficult to care for sat- 
isfactorily, but dormitory units are 
one solution. 
(Turn to page 24, column 1) 
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CONVENTION DISCUSSES POSTWAR PROBLEMS 
Raymond J. Ashton, F. A.I. A., Salt Lake City, Heads A.1. A. for 1943 


Cincinnati—Postwar programs of housing, private and public 
building, and community planning were the chief topics of dis- 
cussion at the 75th annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Architects, held here from Wednesday to Friday, May 26-28. The 
Institute’s Committee on Post-War Reconstruction, headed by 
Dean Walter R. MacCornack, of M.I.T., presented its report on 


the rebuilding of large segments 
of American cities. 

Raymond J. Ashton, F.A.I.A., 
Salt Lake City, was elected presi- 
dent of the Institute. Other off- 
cers elected include Walter R. 
MacCornack, F.A.I.A., re-elected 
vice-president; James R. Edmunds, 
Jr., F.A.1.A., of Baltimore, treas- 
urer; Alexander C. Robinson, III, 
Cleveland, secretary. The regional 
directors elected are: Douglas 
W. Orr, F.A.I.A., New Haven, 
Conn. (New England District) ; 
Edgar I. Williams, F.A.I.A., New 
York (New York District); Pro- 
fessor Loring H. Provine, F.A.1.A., 
head of the School of Architec- 
ture, University of Illinois (IIli- 
nois-Wisconsin District). E. C. 
Kemper continues as executive 
secretary. 


Opening Session 


President Shreve presided at the 
opening session. Following mes- 
sages of welcome from Standish 
Meacham, president, Cincinnati 
Chapter, A.I.A.; Ralph W. Car- 
nahan, president, Architects So- 
ciety of Ohio; and the Hon. James 
Garfield Stewart, Mayor of Cin- 
cinnati, the delegates listened to a 
report by President Shreve in 
which he pointed out that mem- 
bership in the Institute had in- 
creased to a total of 3768. Mem- 
bership afhliated through state as- 
sociations bring the total to 6143. 

F. H. Bosworth, Jr., F.A.I.A., 
president, National Architectural 


Accrediting Board, presided at the 
afternoon session, theme of which 
was “The Architectural Profession 
and War Service.” Lt.-Col. Leon- 
ard C. Urquhart, C.E., Office of 
Chief of Engineers, discussed the 
general program of Army con- 
struction and pointed out that 
though the architect was the vic- 
tim of specialization, the Army 
had found him invaluable in 
preparing new standards of con- 
struction. Though the immediate 
future was not too “rosy” for ar- 
chitects, the Colonel believed that 
when the war is won the services 
of the architect and his training 
will be utilized. 

D. K. Este Fisher, Jr., Wash- 
ington representative of the A.LA., 
told of the work being done to 
further professional interests in 
the nation’s capital. While off- 
cial quarters acknowledged the 
performance of architects, too 
much stress had been placed on 
his artistic ability rather than on 
his many-faceted and_ technical 
training, he said. 

One of the aims of the pro- 
fession should be leadership in 
civic affairs, pointed out Brig. 
Gen. Henry C. Newton, also an 
architect, and now head of Com- 
bat Command B, Twelfth Arm- 
ored Division. “Architects empha- 
size too much the esthetic side 
rather than the practical side,” the 
General said, and urged members 
to keep a balance between the 


These men made news on the opening day of the Convention. From 


left to right: Brig-Gen. Henry C. 


Newton, Combat Command B, 


Twelfth Armored Sivision; Richmond H. Shreve, AJ.A. president; 
James Garfield Stewart, mayor of Cincinnati, who welcomed the 


delegates. 
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two. Since architecture is a busi- 
ness—the business of building 
well—it needs a campaign to sell 


the country on architecture as a 
sound business with a maximum 
of sound construction and a mini- 
mum of money. 

The General suggested that 
what was needed was an architec- 
tural publication guided, publish- 
ed, and circulated by architects to 
every home in America to show 
what good design is and what is 
being done in the profession. 

In order that the architect may 
keep abreast of times, Professor 
Walter T. Rolfe, University of 
Texas, suggested that he con- 
tinue his education throughout 
his active professional life. 

Other members of the teaching 
profession who discussed the ar- 
chitect’s role in war service in- 
cluded Wells I. Bennett, presi- 
dent, Association of Collegiate 
School of Architecture. “The stu- 
dent’s education is not complete 
when he is graduated,” Professor 
Bennett said. In order to prepare 
students for the postwar era, most 
of the faculties are reviewing their 
curricula and integrating their 
programs with specialization. 

Students should be taught an 
obligation to community and _ so- 
ciety, pointed out William G. 
Kaelber, F.A.1.A., of the National 
Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards. Recognition is ob- 
tained in ratio to the service the 
architect renders to the commun- 
ity. Mr. Kaelber also pointed out 
the need for more advanced and 
special courses after college. 


Thursday Morning 


The high spot of the convention 
procedings was the discussion of 
the architectural profession in the 
postwar era. The report of the 
Institute’s Committee on Postwar 
Reconstruction was discussed by 
representatives of industry and 
planning. The Committee de- 
clared that most of the former 
concepts of city planning must be 
discarded after the war, and that 
“any comprehensive scheme for 
replanning and_ redevelopment 
must recognize the necessity for 
changing the point of view from 
the basis of the individual prop- 
erty to that of the locality.” 

“We are now struggling with 
chaotic conditions created by the 
mass of obsolete, obsolescent, and 
unrelated structures which over- 
whelm our cities and discourage 
the financing of new buildings on 
a huge scale,” the report stated. 


Raymond ]. Ashton, F.A1.A., 
Institute president for 1943. 


The Committee’s report, issued 
in two parts, discussed the foun- 
dations for planning, and _ plan- 
ning for urban redevelopment 
through group design. 

“Tt is time for the profession to 
reserve to itself the dignity it 
should have as the custodian of 
housing and land development. 
Architects should keep in mind 
the fact that in the disproportion- 
ate relation of the incomes of 
users of housing to buildinfg costs 
lies the crux of the housing prob- 
lem,” the report continued. “It 
is for the architects to lead in a 
movement to cut housing costs all 
along the line, from cost of con- 
struction, partly caused by obso- 
lete building codes, to the costs of 
land, of taxation, and of finance.” 

During the remainder of the 
morning session, and for the en- 
tire afternoon session, delegates 
discussed the type of architect 
participation in postwar planning. 
E. W. Babcock, of the Producers’ 
Council, told of the work being 
done by the Council. The work 
being done in Los Angeles was 
described by Samuel E. Lunden, 
president, Southern California 
Chapter A.I.A. It was suggested 
by Karl Reimer that if the gov- 
ernment wanted to siphon off buy- 
ing power to stop inflation the 
architects and the Treasury De- 
partment should sell the public 
the idea of starting the planning 
of a future home now. Plans 
could even be paid for on a week- 
ly basis and war bonds could be 
used to buy the lot and construc- 
tion materials after the war. A 
well-developed recreation program 
was suggested by Summer Spauld- 
ing, F.A.1.A., in order that peo- 
ple may lead more orderly lives. 
John T. Boyd, of New York, 
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Here are some of the architects raised to F.A.1.A. at the convention. From left to right: C. Julian Oberwarth, Frankfort, Ky.; Edgar 1. Wil- 
ams, New York; Lemuel C. Dillenback, Syracuse, N. Y.; Arthur C. Holden, New York; Frederick G. Frost, Sr., New York. Others ele- 


vated to fellowships were: Leigh Hunt, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Sylvanus B. Marston, Pasadena, Calif.; Thomas M. Shaw, Boston; Francis P. Smith, 


Atlanta; Erle G. Stillwell, Hendersonville, N. C. Honorary membership was conferred upon Richard F. Bach, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, and 1. T. Frary, Cleveland (Ohio) Museum of Art. Prof. Carlos Contreras, of Columbia University, was elected an honorary 


corresponding member. 





suggested the distribution of a 
planning manual to the profes- 
sion. Other speakers discussed 
urban redevelopment, case study 
methods, education. Albert C. 
Schweizer, Washington, D. C. 
chapter, now with the NRPB, 
told the convention that to be ef- 
fective, planning must have an 
offcials nature. “The planning pro- 
cess is a continual thing,” he said, 
“and not a blueprint.” 

“A sounder concept of land val- 
ues will enable planning to be 
done on an economic basis,” Al- 
fred Bettman told delegates. 


Annual Dinner 


Louis LaBeaume, F.A.I.A., of St. 
Louis, acted as toastmaster at the 
annual dinner at which time the 
fellowships and honorary mem- 
berships and honorary member- 
ships were conferred. The Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Gluee Club 
entertained the dinner guests. For 
his “distinct contribution to the 
profession of architecture,” Charles 
T. Ingram, F.A.I.A., retiring sec- 
retary, was made a life member 
of the Institute at the dinner. 


Final Session 


At the last session on Friday 
morning, delegates took up such 
routine matters as approval of 
the Board’s report, Treasurer’s re- 
port, and the adoption of resolu- 
tions. The new officers and re- 
gional directors were then pre- 
sented to the delegates. 


6 ‘ . 
‘Serve Community”: Ashton 


Raymond J. Ashton, F.A.1.A., 
new president, said that architects 
have never faced a better oppor- 
tunity for service than today. It 
should be the architect’s business 
to talk more to the government 
and not about it. His main re- 
sponsibility is to better serve his 
own community. 


HISTORY REPEATS 


The present convention marked 
the second time in 54 years that 
the Institute held its convention 
here in 1889, was hailed as the 
in Cincinnati. The last, held 
in Cincinnati in 1889, was hailed 
as the “Consolidation Convention” 
since at that time the eastern and 
western associations joined forces 
to form the present Institute. 


ARCHITECTS VIEW 
CITY PLAN EXHIBITS 


On exhibit during the convention 
were a series of studies prepared 
by J. Davidson Stephen, now on a 
fellowship at Cranbrook Academy, 
under the direction of Eliel Saar- 
inen. The studies show the Detroit 
sphere of influence on the sur- 
rounding community and demon- 
strate how, by the organic decen- 
tralization of Detroit and south- 
eastern Michigan, that area can 
accommodate a population of 5 
million by 1990. 

Also exhibited were some of the 
proposed rehabilitation plans for 
Cincinnati and the master plan 
of the City, County, State, and 
Federal Administrative Center in 
Los Angeles. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The position which architects must 
assume in the postwar era in the 
replanning and rebuilding of cit- 
ies was discussed at the annual 
conference of State Associations 
held May 26. The question of 
unification took most of the dele- 
gates’ time. Since there was a de- 
sire for complete unification, dele- 
gates resolved that the Unification 
Committee be continued and that 
it communicate with chapters and 
associations to receive further 
plans and suggestions to urify the 
entire profession. The Commit- 
tee was asked to report at the 
1944 convention. 


PRODUCERS MEET 


The construction industry’s re- 
sponsibility in the postwar era 
was discussed by members of The 
Producers’ Council who held their 
20th annual meeting concurrently 
with the A.A. 

Speaking at the annual dinner 
held on May 26, Stuart M. Crock- 
er, chairman of the Council’s ad- 
visory board, urged the construc- 
tion industry to engage intensive- 
ly in advance planning activities 
since it must be prepared prompt- 
ly to supply the requirements for 
materials and equipment needed 
in the postwar period because of 
“deferred maintenance, limitations 
on new construction during war 
years, and the expanding needs of 
a growing country.” 

The following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: president, 
Douglas Whitlock, Structural 
Clay Products Institute; vice 
presidents, Russell T. Tree, Car- 
cier Corp., and Gordon C. Hay, 
Fiat Metal Mfg. Co.; secretary, C. 
W. Stuart, General Electric Co.; 
treasurer, Irving W. Clark, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


SLUMS ARE FIRST 
CONSIDERATION—BLACK 


The first postwar planning job of 
our cities must consist of the form- 
ulation of a definite policy for the 
stabilization of social and eco- 
nomic values in the community, 
the area not only within the cor- 
porate limites of a city but, in 
addition, the surrounding com- 
munities which, combined with a 
city, comprise a metropolitan unit, 
according to Kenneth C. Black, 
member of the Michigan State 
Planning Commission. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


The emergency problems of the 
schools, as well as architectural 
education, practice, and registra- 
tion were discussed in separate 
one-day sessions by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Ar- 
chitectural Registration Boards, 
and the National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board. The N.C.A.R.B. 
held an exhibition of drawings 
submitted for design problems in 
architectural examinations of sev- 
eral states. 


Two more architects who became F.A1.A. Left to right: Hugh Martin, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Richard Shaw, Boston, Mass. 
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PLANNING & HOUSING 
OFFICIALS MEET IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 21, column 4) 


Government Help 


Herbert Emmerich, FPHA Com- 
missioner, stressed the reaching of 
lower and lower income groups 
with good housing, via private 
enterprise assisted by FHA and 
the Home Loan Administration. 
He said that permanent and de- 
mountable projects should be sold 
by the government to local hous- 
ing authorities. Mention was 
made of the use of leased rather 
than purchased land for definitely 
substandard homes, to insure 
their being temporary. 


New York State and City 


Lt. Gov. T. W. Wallace spoke on 
N. Y. State postwar plans, and 
Mayor LaGuardia on the N. Y. 
City program. LaGuardia called 
for federal aid, plus state, county, 
municipality support, for a seven- 
year construction program to 
combat postwar unemployment. 
First appropriation would be, for 
planning only, $300 million. $900 
million was suggested for the 
execution during the first post- 
war year and twice that sum for 
the following year; then a grad- 


uated reduction. He said the city 
had already appropriated $30 
million for plans and that as soon 
as materials are available the 
program will go ahead on hous- 
ing, schools, hospitals, parkways, 
highways, airport, and market. 


Other News 


Bror Dahlberg described the new 
pattern of life made possible by 
aerial transportation, shortened 
working hours, and excellent 
housing within the income of 
nearly all Americans, the latter 
element being dependent upon 
government assistance to  over- 
come inadequate financing and 
out-moded building codes. 

L. P. Cookingham, city manager 
of Kansas City, Mo., discussed the 
problems which war had brought 
to American cities, sudden popu- 
lation increases, shortage of ma- 
terials, and of manpower, as well 
as financial burdens. 

Mawiley S. Simpson, research en- 
gineer of the American Transit 
Association, gave a picture of the 
unequal fight between largely 
increased carryings and_ slightly 
increased facilities, a ratio of 73 


percent to 15 percent when us- 
ing 1938 as a basis year. 

Elizabeth Wood, Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority, spoke for more 
practical planning to prevent va- 
cancy losses, if not for more 
humanitarian reasons. 

A trailer town, Victory Villa, 
Middle River, Md., was described 
by James E. Cody, manager. He 
told of its development from a 
community of 300 trailers into 





the third largest city in Mary- 
land and explained the attend- 
ant problems. Provisions now in- 
clude educational facilities, re. 
ligious training, medical attention. 
In a contest for the best proposal 
for the organization and opera- 
tion of a regional council on plan- 
ning in a metropolitan area, the 
first prize, $200, was given to 
Dr. Harvey F. Pinney of New 
York University. 





ELIEL SAARINEN AND PHILIP GOODWIN 


Above are two architects who were present at a cocktail party given by 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation during the ASPO and NAHO con- 
ventions. The occasion was the publication of Mr. Saarinen’s book, THE 


CRrY, is 


GROWTH, 


Irs Decay, Its Future. 


Also present were: 


Charles A. Ascher, Frederick Bigger, Walter Blucher, Harold §. 


Buttenheim, Vernon DeMars, 


Arthur Holden, H. 


Kincaid, 


Evert 


William Lescaze, Robert Mitchell, Hugh Pomeroy, Antonin Raymond, 
Albert C. Schweitzer, Ladislas Segoe, Allan A. Twitchell, A. C. 
Walker, Ralph Walker, Samuel B. Zisman, and many other architects 


and city planners. 








“STUYVESANT TOWN” RAILROADED THROUGH 


Hearing ADJOURNED—THEN PREDETERMINED APPROVAL ANNOUNCED 


Severe Criticism of: No Schools; 


Right of Access; 


400 persons per acre; No Public 
No Provision Against Race Discrimination; Resi- 


dential Use of East River Frontage in Contrast to Adjacent Pier Use; 


Unseemly and Unnecessary Haste. 


New York—A public hearing on 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s project, “Stuyvesant 
Town,” was held on May 19th 
by the City Planning Commission. 
The project is to occupy 18 city 
blocks, will have a population of 
about 24,200 persons, including 
some 6000 children. The build- 
ings will be 12 story residential, 
over first floor garages. 

At the hearing Mr. Ecker, 
Chairman of the Board of the in- 
surance company, explained the 
background of the project and its 
approval by the Mayor and Mr. 
Robert Moses. He stressed the ne- 
cessity for safety of investment, 
the hope that this project would 
keep people in Manhattan, that 
“qt was to be the country in New 
York City,” and that the Metro- 
politan was limiting itself to a 
return of 6°% combined interest 
and amortization instead of a re- 
turn of 6°% above amortization as 
permitted by law. 


24 THE NEW PENCIL POINTS 


Criticism of the project was on 
six points, without opposition to 
the project per se. 

1. The density of over 400 per- 
sons per net acre. This density, if 
persisted in, would siphon off ten- 
ants from elsewhere in Manhat- 
tan, and would inevitably tend to 
create more blight. 

2. The fact that the whole eigh- 
teen blocks were to become pri- 
vate property without any public 
right of access. The public can be 
excluded at any time. This in 
spite of the fact that the city is 
giving the project 504,000 square 
feet of streets, or 19°% of the total 
site for nothing. The legality of 
this gift was also questioned. 

3. The amazing fact that for a 
city of 24,000 people no school 
will be provided on the premises 
—the city will provide a school 
elsewhere. 

4. The absence of any provision 
against race discrimination. 

5. The use of a two-block front on 
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Marginal Street for residence. This 
street borders the only place on 
the East River north of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge where it is pos- 
sible to have piers. It is essential 
for the city that it be kept. If the 
frontage is used for residence, 
eventually the force of a forty 
million dollar investment will be 
used to bring about a change of 
use more compatible with resi- 
dence. 

6. The unseemly and quite un- 
necessary haste in railroading 
through a postwar project of such 
magnitude and importance for the 
future pattern of the city. 

These points were brought out 
by the Citizens Housing Council, 
Commissioner Binger, former 
Borough President Isaacs, Arthur 
C. Holden, Ralph Walker, George 
Hollett, among others. 

In order to avoid the criticism 
which it received for its summary 
action at the May 5th hearing on 
the site, the Commission adjourn- 
ed the hearing to eleven o'clock 
the next morning, when the pre- 
determined approval was an- 
nounced, Commissioner Orton 
dissenting. 


As we go to press, the Greater 
N. Y. Industrial Council, C.1.0, 
urges rejection of the project; the 
Board of Estimate has accepted it; 
the Appellate Division of the 
Courts has granted a temporary 
stay forbidding further action 
pending argument on a property 
owner’s motion to restrain the 
Board. Park Commissioner Moses 
said that the inclusion of a school 
would “destroy the integrity of 
the ground plan.” 


NEUTRA URGES 
COOPERATION BETWEEN 
GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRY 


Sacramento—Richard J. Neutra, 
recently appointed Chairman of 
the California State Planning 
Board, has given a short summary 
of the work he feels his organi 
zation can do and must do with- 
out delay. He believes that the 
warding off of a postwar slump 
falls largely “in the lap of leading 
and well capitalized industries,” 
“that part of a war industry's 
advance planning is the definite 


‘and very concrete study of peace 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FULL-WALL STRONG-BILT PANELS WITH IMPORTANT SAVINGS March 24, 19,3 
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New York 
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THE PREBIL? COMP Ary 
JOHN A. STEWART, General f 
Manager of the Prebilt TASES ‘ 
Company says: “Great stuff! 
Your full-wall, cut-to-size 
panels have worked miracles 
for us. They have helped us 
maintain our record of 
completing each project on 
scheduled time.” 







John 4, 
Stewart, Genera) . 
Manager 









Upson Quality Products are easily identified 
by the famous Blue-Center ‘lag 
























































Crackproof full-wall panels, are presized at the factory to provide a painting 
surface which even artists acclaim. No joints to fill or tape. No nails to counter- 
sink. No nail holes to fill. No drying out period. Invisible Floating Fasteners 
anchor Upson Strong-Bilt Panels securely from the back. 



















For 


FASTEST DELIVERY 


ship when ready! 














soap 


Arn EXPRESS — 
DIVISION 


i can expedite delivery of 
your AIR EXPRESS packages and 
help avoid congestion of vital war 
shipments by shipping when ready, 
as early in the day as possible. 

This will help us get your ship- 
ments on the “earliest plane out”’ so 
they will be delivered sooner than 
if you waited until end of day when 
airline traffic is at its peak. 

And to cut costs —AIR EXPRESS 
packages should be packed com- 
pactly but securely —to obtain best 
ratio of size to weight. 


Air Express Speeds War Program 


TODAY, AIR EXPRESS not only serves the home front but is also 
working hand in hand with the Army and Navy to supply our 
fighting fronts throughout the world. 


TOMORROW, Aik ExPREsS will girdle the globe in international 
peacetime commerce . . . to bring all foreign markets to the door- 


step of American business. 


Gers there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 









WRITE for our quick-reference handbook on “How to Ship by air EXPRESS 
During Wartime.” Dept. PR-1, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


CONSTRUCTION SHIFTS FROM 
INDUSTRY TO HOUSING 

W ashington—$400 million more for hous- 
ing was recently asked of Congress by the 
President to come under the Lanham Act. 
Private business, according to reports, is 
to get as much of this as it can take. The 
housing will accomodate over a million 
workers expected to migrate into war 
production areas in the 1944 fiscal year. 
One and a half million new units are 
called for, double the total number of 
houses built in the U. S. in a better-than- 
normal year. 

The housing allotment will, if passed, 
approximately offset a construction cur- 
tailment caused by a recent WPB decision 
to stop further war plant construction. 


WPB RESTRICTIONS EASED 


Washington—A recent WPB amendment 
has eased restrictions on metal plaster 
bases. Manufacture for civilian use still 
is prohibited; the relaxation permits only 
use of bases in connection with metal re- 
inforced insulation blankets and pipe cov- 
ering, metal reinforced filters, and oil 
reduction equipment. The sale of metal 
plastering bases or accessories in the pos- 
session of any person prior to April 2 
is permitted. 

The manufacture and sale of rib-type 
metal lath is expressly permitted. 

Restrictions have been relaxed slightly 
on manufacture of metal doors, door 
frames, and shutters. The order now 
permits manufacture of these items to fill 
orders bearing a preference rating of 
AA-5 or better, provided 85° of ma- 
terial required was put into process prior 
to September 26, 1942, or was in posses- 
sion of manufacturer on that date, and is 
heavier than 24 gauge. 


NEUTRA URGES COOPERATION 
(Continued from page 24) 


time conversion and realistically detailed 
preparation for immediate postwar pro- 
duction,” that “government has not and 
cannot hire all suitable talent,” that much 
of it, and the best, is on the payrolls of 
the industries themselves, and, under cir- 
cumstances as they are, should stay there. 
But, he believes that “governmental sub- 
sidies, research staffs, and facilities shall 
be directed to collaborate on the prelimin- 
aries of conversion projects under joint 
sponsorship of the commonwealth and 
the industrial units best versed in these, 
their specific subjects.” 

A significant statement made by Neutra 
is: “Without insured continuance of pro- 
duction and stabilized postwar industrial 
employment markets, say in San Diego or 
in Los Angeles, no population trends can 
be forecast for these regions, and thus 
schools, branch libraries, utility systems, in 
short, public works of all kinds may prove 
to have been planned in a vacuum.” He 
added that California’s State Planning 
Board is ready to give concentrated atten- 
tion to this urgent and formidable task. 
(NEWS continued on page 28) 






















































While the design and fabrication of strip steel fram- 













ing systems remains a fundamental part of Stran- 
Steel’s operations, the necessities of war have led 
this company into a still wider sphere of action. 
Present assignments for the armed forces involve W ti E e ° 
5 artime ngineering 
designing and shipping complete buildings, ready 


for rapid erection on the site. Holds a Promise 





This is a military operation today, yet its peacetime for the Futu re 


significance is obvious. Stran-Steel can promise the 
post-war construction industry new economies of 
time, money and materials that follow naturally 


from wartime engineering developments. 





STRAN 
STEEL 


DIVISION OF GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
1130 PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


UNIT OF NATIONAL s¥FTEeet CORPORATION 
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(Continued from page 26) 
POSTWAR HOUSE SURVEY 


New York—Parents magazine recently 
conducted a survey of architects, builders, 
and building supply dealers, a group that 
can do no more than make good guesses 
as to what the consumers themselves 
would choose, to determine not what type 
of postwar house people wanted but what 
price class house this group thought would 
be built in the postwar era. A far more 
accurate picture would have been achieved 
had the survey been conducted among 
actual future home owners. Anyway, the 
answers are: 


60°%% ...postwar house not over $6,000 

26.4%. .postwar house not over $8,000 

68.8°,,..present type of prefabricated 
houses will not be acceptable 

53.6%..bulk of future _ prefabricated 
houses will be built primarily of 
standardized units, assembled to 
suit individual’s need 

53.67,..prospective home owner will se- | 
lect from model houses 

45.6°/,. prospective home owner will se- 
lect from stock designs 

33.6°,. there will be more individually 
designed houses after war 

45.6°/,..postwar houses will be without 
basements 

72°/, ...more one-story houses 

55.2%. .fewer attics 

68.8°/,. fewer rooms in postwar houses 

71.2%. 


.dual-purpose rooms 


ARCHITECT EMERITUS 
OF THE A.1.A. DIES 


New York—The A.1.A. will mourn John 
Coxhead, 80 years old, who died May 25 
at Brewster, N. Y. He was said to be the 
oldest member of the Institute. Not only 
was he well known for his church designs, 
but for many years he was designing 
architect for the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
and he also designed veterans’ hospitals. 


CHARLES L, BORIE, JR. DIES 


Philadelphia—Charles L. Borie, Jr., F.A. 
I.A, died May 11, aged 72. He was Chair- 
man of the Art Commission of the 
Smithsonian Institute and has designed 
buildings for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


(NEWS Continued on page 30) 





CORRECTIONS 


On page 63 of the March issue there were 
included 4 small photographs showing ex- 
amples of public and private housing in 
Chicago. The names of these projects were 
mentioned in the caption but the names 
of the architects were omitted. The archi- 
tectural firm of Oman & Lilienthal was 
responsible for the design of the Marine 
Drive Apartments. 


On page 52 of the April issue of New 
Pencit Points, credit should have been 
given to deYoung and Moscowitz, who 
acted as Consultant Architects on the site 
plan for Vanport City. 
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Monteomery 
ELEVATORS 


in future buildings 


NEw BUILDINGS now being planned for 
future construction will make use of 
new materials and techniques devel- 
oped during the war. “‘Electronics,” 
glass pipe, new metals and special 
plywoods enter the picture. And in 
your plans where freight or passen- 
ger elevators are re- 
quired, new problems 
== arise. To assist you in 
_ solving these problems, 
Montgomery maintains 
a special “Elevator 
Planning Service.” This 

/ “Service” developed 
the famous “‘Cross-Over’’ Bridge to 
meet a special transportation prob- 
lem in plants divided by railroad 
sidings. Giant 
freight elevators 
with platforms 
40’ long were 
developed for one 
of the nation’s leading packers. In 
your specifications for new construc- 
tion, be sure the name MONTGOMERY 
appears where elevators are specified! 


BUY WAR BONDS & STAMPS 
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Ease the Man-power Problem with 


€ BUSDUCT 


The time saved when machines are moved to new positions means 
labor saved. Connections are quickly made to the conveniently placed 
outlets—and the machine is in service again with a minimum loss 
of production time ...@ Busduct provides a complete duct system 
of distribution for light, heat and power. It forms a very flexible dis- 
tribution system. Standard sections are 10 feet long. These, with pull 
boxes, elbows, end closures, tees and crosses, make it possible to fit 
any desired arrangement... Many plants engaged in war produc- 
tion are speeded up through the use of @ Busduct. Some of these 
plants are large some small. Some are of new construction — some 
have been revamped and modernized. @ Busduct system fits all types 
with equal facility. It is the modern method for the distribution of 
current ... Both Feeder and Plugin @ Busduct may be installed 
with minimum labor cost, and may be taken down and moved to 
new locations without appreciable loss of material . . . Designed for 
2, 3 and 4 wire feeder systems; 25 volts DC, 575 volts AC, maximum. 
Plugin type capacities, 125 to 1,000 amperes; Feeder type, 250 amperes 
and up. Fully approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 






















Use the Experience of the @ Sales-Engineer 
in planning and designing an efficient and convenient @ Busduct 
distribution system. No obligation, of course. Write for name and 
address of the one nearest you. Bulletin 65 gives details ... It will be 
sent promptly on request... Frank Adam Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





P.S.: On special order, ‘‘Conservation 


EST 1891 Type” @ Busduct, using a minimum 
THE SIGN OFA BETTER JOB of critical copper and steel, to meet 

om W. P. B. requirements, is available. 
Prank AO KATLL: 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


\ FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC CO. 
\ ST.LOUIS, M0.U.S.A./@ 
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Write or phone our Chi- 
cago office or your near- 
est Post dealer for Free 
sample of White-X.. Fine 
tracing media and sensi- 
tized papers are ready for 
immediate delivery. 








Phone KEYSTONE 7000 - 
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New WHITE SURFACE 
MAKES PENCIL LINES OPAQUE 


White-X drawings are easy 
on the eyes because the 
ultra-transparent velvety 
white surface has exactly the 
right tooth to get the most out 
of hard pencils. You get jet 
black lines — opaque lines. 
Yet White-X erases easily 
without ghosts — its high 
gloss back repels dust and 
it's moisture resistant both 
sides. Glass-like transpar- 
ency makes drawings print 
etching-sharp. White-X has 
cloth durability—it’s a pleas- 
ure to work on—and to print 
from. That is why it is one of 
today’s most popular new 
Post Products. 


The Sredeuck Sot Co 


CHICAGO 
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(Continued from page 28) 
FPHA LEASING—NOT BUYING 


Washington—Policy is to lease, instead of 
buy, land for war housing projects, such 
leases running for “three years after con- 
clusion of the emergency,” according to a 
recent FPHA release. Millions of dollars 
in outlay now are saved and the job of 
removing these temporary projects be- 
comes easier after the war, points out the 
FPHA. 





URBAN LAND INSTITUTE PLANS 
Washington—This organization has set 
forth certain proposals for postwar re- 
building of blighted city areas which rank 
high among similar plans being formed 
for this purpose. The 4 main points listed 
recently in one of their publications are: 
1. Extension of federal credit. . 

2. Broadening of municipal land acqui- 
sition powers. . 

3. Redevelopment by private builders of 
land so acquired. . 

4, Income productivity as basis determin- 
ing assessed value for taxation. . 





IN UNIFORMED SERVICES 
Florida—In addition to the listing of archi- 
tects in the armed services, carried in our 
January issue, page 14, the following Flori- 
da architects are reported in the armed 
forces: Lt. Kemp Caler (USNR), Capt. 
L. M. Dixon, (A), Lt. jg. Clinton Gamble 
(USNR), Capt. Curtis E. Haley (A), Ens. 
Robert Hansen (USNR), Lt. Wm. K. Jack- 
son (A), Lt. Wm. E. Kittle (A), Lt. Paul 
E. Kohler, Jr. (A), Major Wm. A. Mc- 
Carthy (A), Capt. G. M. Peek (U. S. En- 
gineers), Capt. Sanford Pendergrass (A), 
Lt. Henry V. Pope (A), Lt. Edwin T. 
Reeder (USNR), Lt. T. Tripp Russell (A), 
Lt. Norman Skeels (A), Capt. Russell 
Skipton (U.S. Engineers), Major Loyd F. 
Vann (A), Capt. Robert Law Weed (A), 
Lt. Earle V. Wolfe (A). 





AWARD FOR DESIGNING 

NAVAL BASES 

Washington—Albert Kahn Associated Ar- 
chitects and Engineers, Inc., Detroit, has 
been awarded a certificate of commenda- 
tion for “devotion and unswerving fidel- 
ity” shown in its vast program of naval 
base construction. 





LOWTHORPE SUMMER COURSE 


Groton, Mass—Joseph Albers of Black 
Mountain College, formerly of the Bau- 
haus, is teaching a four week summer 
course in Design and Freehand Drawing 
from June 21 to July 16 at Lowthorpe 
School. 





BEAR HEADS A.F.A., 
Washington—Albert G. Bear, A.I.A., Chief 
of the Specification Sub-Division of the 
Technical Division, Construction Service 
of the Veterans Administration, has been 
elected President of the Association of 
Federal Architects. 

(Continued on page 104) 
































































Reflections On The Convention 


Returning from the Annual Meetings of the architectural professional organizations at Cincin- 
nati, we are conscious of mingled feelings of disappointment and satisfaction—disappointment at 
so little apparent on-the-spot accomplishment by the meetings themselves (partly because canny 
anticipatory action by the A.I.A. Board of Directors had taken the steam out of some of the con- 
troversial issues); satisfaction at the evidence presented by delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try that the architects of each locality are digging in on the home front and getting somewhere 
on the matter of community design and Postwar urban rehabilitation. 


Men from city after city told us of planning studies initiated by architectural groups and of active 
collaboration by architects with the planning authorities and civic officials of their own home 
towns. This is highly encouraging, for it shows that architects are now more fully awake than 
they have been to the broader responsibilities they bear to the society for the service of which 
they exist. It further shows that they now propose to demonstrate to the public, by deeds, the 
leadership which has so often been vainly proclaimed by mere words. It is a sound method, 
which we hope will be followed more and more widely. 


The meetings themselves rolled smoothly along—perhaps too smoothly. On the first day the 
architects listened with evident approval to a succession of speakers who told them in no un- 
certain terms what was wrong with the profession and its organization. In flagellant mood, the 
delegates enjoyed the expert castigation of Brigadier General Newton (architect!) and several 
others. Perhaps they felt that they had already repented of their sins and were well ahead of 
their critics on the road to reform—but at any rate no voice was heard in their defense. 


The second day was largely devoted to postwar reconstruction with discussions built around the 
able report of the A.I.A. committee led by Walter MacCornack. Here, too, there was little dis- 
agreement in evidence as the unscheduled speakers responded informally one after another to 
the Chairman’s bidding—and one felt that, again, the audience was well out in front of its 
exhorters. 


Adjournment came about noon of the third day after the Convention had passed in record time 
all the resolutions presented, and then staged a moving demonstration of brotherly love and 
harmony among architects as the retiring officers stepped out and the incoming administration 
took over. Almost before they realized it, the delegates were set free to enjoy the sight-seeing 
facilities of Cincinnati. 


It was not until sometime after, so smoothly had things proceeded, that some of us became con- 
scious that the occasion had passed without any particularly ringing declaration of positive prin- 
ciple, any inspiring act of vigorous professional leadership. It is a matter of regret to us that, 
though the group unanimously endorsed the proposal now before Congress to extend the 
authority of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission over the planning of the 
entire District of Columbia, it failed to come to the aid of the much more vital National Re- 
sources Planning Board, now fighting for its life before a conference committee of the Senate 
and House. It is a pity that the NRPB, which has perhaps made a greater contribution than any 
other government department to the preparation of plans for the postwar emergency, and 
which has initiated and conducted most valuable researches in the field of urban and regional 
planning, should not have been strongly supported officially by the national organization of a 
professional group so predominantly concerned with the need for planning. We urge that indi- 
vidual architects and local groups make up for the lapse by applying independent pressure on 
Congress to lay aside political attitudes and consider the welfare of the nation in this instance. 


The new A.I.A. president, Raymond Ashton of Salt Lake City, was, before the meetings, an 
unfortunately unknown quantity to us, and to most members of the profession. He was accepted 
on faith, through the recommendations of people who knew him. His brief address of accept- 
ance gave us a clue to his character. We sized him up as a fighter who will be tenacious in main- 
taining the standing of the profession, particularly in its relations with government. He an- 
nounced a determination to do battle against bureau architecture. “Stop talking about your gov- 
ernment and talk fo it,” he advised. Applied with sincerity and genuine devotion to the public 
welfare, this policy will have the support of most architects. We hope it will be carried through 
with wise discrimination between good bureau activity and bad, and not become a blanket con- 
demnation based on generalized thinking. (It seems to us infinitely more important that the 
architecture be intelligent than that it shall be produced under any particular kind of set-up, 
public or private.) We believe Mr. Ashton will be a good president. We wish him well! 


Our hosts, the architects of Cincinnati and of Ohio, made our stay in the “Queen City” a 
delightful one. We thank them sincerely and we know we are joined in this by all who enjoyed 
their thoughtful hospitality—K. R. 
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ota,” an Indian Village in Virginia; from deBry’s “Great Travels,” 1596 (Bettmann Archive). The unfortified village gives evidence of the 
ordered, peaceful life of the large Indian population before the European invasion stirred up strife, disease, and degradation. These prim: 


Nissen huts stood close to the present de fense area at Portsmouth. 
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they never spake batin,’ 
of Douglao Haskell 


Viewed in the light of thirty thousand years and in the face of one hundred and thirty million 
people there is something ungenerous and incomplete about what we call our “American archi- 
tectural tradition.” 


There are two vast realms of human action which the term at present largely ignores. One is 
the realm embracing all but a tiny fraction of the time during which mankind has existed in 
America, and the other all but a tiny fraction of the people. One is the primitive, the other is the 
popular, and in both instances those concerned never spoke Latin. 


Suddenly, through the war, we are beginning to see around us structures that have no recognizable 
resemblances to our “tradition” at all. We are getting a succession of hut-like, igloo-like, domed, 
barrel-vaulted shapes that seem to have little to do with either the gabled boxes that make up one 
side of our residential building tradition or the porticoes with variations that make up the other. 


The first impulse is to lay it all to chance resemblances, but closer examination shows that the 
new trend is based on anything but chance. In part, the Army in its Nissen huts and other huts 
has arrived at a shape by way of strict economy, but in part by deliberate imitation. The hard- 
headed and practical-minded Quartermaster Corps has been laying its hands on every competent 
explorer and ethnologist it could get, in order that our boys fighting on primitive frontiers such 
as Alaska might be taught the “primitive” people’s more adequate instruments and stratagems of 
survival. 


Will this all blow over with the fighting, and can we then return undisturbed to our old habits? 
On technical grounds alone, this is to be doubted. But the interesting question is, if some of these 
ancient ideas are now suddenly proving useful, are there other good ones to be had where these 
came from? 


There were roughly thirty thousand years throughout which this Continent was inhabited by 
people who never spoke Latin. They entered moving eastward and not westward. On first 
arrival they are said to have found a virgin paradise, encountering animals now long since extinct; 
mammoths and elephants, a variety of camel, bison larger than the buffalo, and wild horses whose 
very memory had wholly disappeared long before the westward moving Latin-speakers brought 
with them the culture of the horse as a new marvel imported to America from Europe. 


This earliest settlement disposes of our one-sided concept of America as a country colonized 
wholly by westward migrations. Curiously enough, our Continent itself began life as a wanderer. 
When it came to rest, having slid away from the Eurasian land mass on its own global voyage, 
it stayed as a long lean wedge between the Pacific and the Atlantic, and was destined ever there- 
after to be open to a two-way, not a one-way, commerce. The state of technology, not geography, 
dictated that America would be colonized from Asia millennia before she was colonized from 
Europe. So the entire “primitive” population, both North and South, descended from those who 
crossed by that same Alaskan gateway which is now again supremely fateful for the Continents. 
The first “American” culture was in consequence not Latin but akin to the Mongolian; it was, 
so to speak, Chinese. It is said to have sprung from what was then the well-watered Gobi Desert. 
Not until a scant four hundred and fifty years ago, a mere pin-point in time, was there the shift 
which has, momentarily, made American culture so dependent on Europe. 


On the face of it, anyone, no matter how “retarded,” should be able, after living in one area for 
some thirty thousand years, to tell something useful about doing it. But our forefathers didn’t 
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The light-weight barrel-vault frame, built 
like a basket, is shown, on facing page, in a 
medicine lodge of the Winnebagos, at right, 
in an Army Nissen hut, and below, in a 
Pan-American Stratoliner. The form is as 
old as it is new. In the Stratoliner, as a full- 
round barrel, it helps resist interior pressure. 
In every instance it is light in weight, strong, 
and continuous. 








On this page the cause, on the opposite page 
the result: section ihrough Eskimo Men's 
Lodge, showing a remarkable ventilation sys- 
tem by means of air traps both for the entry- 
way and for the draft to the fire pit. People 
entering by the subterranean passage drop 
down the steps and then come up inside with 
help of a handrail. Copied from Edward 
S. Curtis, “The North American Indian.” 
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think that the Indians could; and even the more enlightened architectural historians are still 
silent on the North American Indian; but then, our forefathers were almost perfectly conditioned 
by circumstances not to appreciate anything that pertained to the savage Red Man. 


One of the products now being shipped to Alaska you have seen advertised; a hut of barrel- 
vaulted shape, composed of lightweight, prefabricated, laminated frames covered with a quilt 
filled with one of the modern types of lightweight insulation. The finished form is closely allied 
to the primitive snow house or the ubiquitous wigwam. It can all be carried compactly in a 
plane, will withstand wind and cold down to temperatures of 65° below zero, and saves its own 
weight several times over because it requires so little fuel. This little type of hut represents a 
fruitful wedding betwen the most advanced forms of scientific technology and the most intuitive 
kind of aboriginal adaptation. 


It can instantly be said that such a hut is lacking in too many prerequisites to serve permanent 
needs when the emergency is over. Yet in looking at the contribution of the aborigines to our 
civilization, the very absence of certain complicating features is most helpful. 


Thus the Eskimo houses of the more permanent kind have struck a perfectly remarkable solution 
to the problem of heating and ventilation, just because they pay so little attention to our own 
obsession with windows. Evelyn Stefansson describes houses at Barrow Point: “When driftwood 
was plentiful they were made of wooden frames covered with earth to such a thickness that the 
house was practically cold-proof. They were entered through a long alleyway by a door that was 
never closed, even on the coldest night of winter; the ventilating hole in the roof was open, too, 
assuring constant ventilation through the house. A dwelling large enough for two families (in 
one room) needed only three medium-sized seal-oil lamps to keep the temperature at 80° or 90° 
in daytime, which dropped to 60° or 70° at night.” When these Eskimos tried shifting to Euro- 
pean houses with their prestige and drafts, there was promptly an epidemic of pneumonia. 
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Bettmann Archive 


Now the narrower, purely European, tradition was never able to find this ventilating solution 
for the reason that it has had a fixation on the opening and closing “window.” Not until a 
group of bold architects in the neighborhood of Chicago began treating the sacred window as a 
mere fixed glass panel in the wall, were ventilating devices struck that worked simply, letting in 
fresh air without upsetting the whole balance. After using such devices, operated independently 
of the window, in the cold climate of Lake Placid, the author himself can testify that their 
efficiency is far superior. Doing this is not “modern,” because the Eskimos have been doing it 
for lo these thousands of years: it is far older than the ventilating window in terms of the true, 
long-range, American building tradition! 


iv 


Indian habitations have been so generously libelled that it is a temptation to diverge into a 
description of some of their hidden excellence. There were good reasons, for example, why the 
beautiful Blackfoot leather tipi—“transparent, like parchment, and very light inside”—was 
neither smoky nor drafty. The combination of efficiently-burning fuel and management of the vent 
did away with smoke, and in winter an inner lining of buffalo hides neatly converted the wall 
into a flue carrying the draft up overhead. But these things are not the point. No one in his 
senses would try today to copy an Indian dwelling. The point is, rather, that they achieved at 
the primitive plane what we are still achieving so badly at the civilized plane. 


For example, it never seems to have occurred to the Indians that you just have to have a lot of 
weight, simply to give the appearance of adequate stability. One of the most recent models of 
prefabricated housing has relied on what we call “bridge” framing. Support being concentrated 
in a few heavier posts connected by girder-like beams, the rest of the wall can be a mere cur- 
tain, a sort of sandwich-board of insulation. The remarkable cedar houses of the Pacific North- 
west suggest variations of the idea. The Indians quite regularly depended for the main chassis 
of a large dwelling on just four stout posts carrying two full-length beams acting as purlins. In 
the accompanying illustration both the walls and the roof are just long wide boards holding up 









Bettmann Archive 








Plenty of warmth: a result of the ventilation 
scheme diagrammed on the opposite page. 
(An Eskimo family, sketched by F. Nansen.) 
Fresh air at temperatures up to 80° or 90° 
with only two or three oil lamps. Modern 
architects of Portland and Chicago have de- 
rived the advantage of this ancient tradition 
with the aid of the most modern treatment 
of fixed windows. 
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nothing but themselves. In other examples the boards, running either vertically or horizontally, 
have been combined into a lightweight panel by being thonged to poles just stout enough to 
act as aligners. 




























































The prefabricated house just mentioned is strictly modern. Yet its designer need only point to 
the Indian house of the Pacific Northwest to demonstrate that he stands safely in a venerable 
tradition. He has picked up an old American idea that was accidentally lost to sight during the 
four hundred and ffity years in which we scorned the original Americans. 


The Indian use of materials cannot be said to have been a uniform triumph from our own 
present standpoint. And yet they used a remarkable variety with a degree of thought that pro- 
duced success where we calmly assume that there was failure. Apart from ordinary lumber, brick, 
stone, and the primitive adobe cement, they had equivalents for most of our up-to-date processed 
materials such as plywood, vegetable fibre, sea-weed, and quilted insulation. Here is a partial list: 











elm bark parchment 
birch bark fur-lined snow 
a mats of: rushes well-insulated stucco 
ries ler esl ie oa ; grass wood-fibre insulation 
a cedar house on the Northwest Coast, : 
from Edward S. Curtis, “The North Amer- , numa (via spruce boughs) 
thatching brush 


ican Indian.” One of many different ways in 

which primitive builders used the principle They were quite innocent of the idea that, no matter what you start with, you are sure to end up 

a! ee one wall independently with good old brick and wood, just because these were favored by a small band settling in New 

Loe oe thes er re Saeee England. Whoever ultimately succeeds in perfecting the ideal synthetic processed wall may find 
it handy to remark that, throughout thirty thousand years, wood and brick were far from sacred 
in the American building tradition. 





Often it is not just the fact that a great variety of materials were used, but the way in which 
they were used, that tantalizes the modern-minded observer. We civilized people possess no good 
intermediate form of dwelling between the straight tent, good only for camping, and our more 
permanent forms of living quarters. The minute we start building trailers and the like by our 
elaborate processes, the question comes up whether we might not as well be done with it and 
build a “house.” The primitive portable dwelling was intrinsically better. Whether made as a 
conical tipi or as a domed wigwam, at its best it was better worked out than our own tents, 
and yet could be rolled up and carried by dogs in the manner of the travois. In order to carry 
ours, we generally have to build still another full-sized house in the form of a huge truck, or 
else we need at least a special trailer. 

Bettmann Archive photo 


The quilted Army tents now being developed in Alaska point back in the earlier direction, 
assuming that some designing genius can deftly reincorporate such features as windows. Yet if 
such a form, assuming its success, is to receive the peacetime blessings of the FHA bank clerks, 
we had better hurry up now and get the thirty thousand years of Indian experience adopted into 
the official “American tradition” as a handy precedent. 


One of the most curiously neglected primitive arts, of world-wide distribution, was the building 
of a dwelling as you build a basket. As the illustrations show, it was used not only in Buck- 
miaster Fuller’s favorite example of the Mongolian yurt but on the African veldt and right here 
in America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Arctic to Patagonia. We are get- 
ting there again, by way of the airplane. Its spars are built on the same good old lines, and 
maybe we shall even go beyond, when we have mastered monocoque. 


But if ever the method gets applied again, as the primitive Americans applied it, to a respectable 
house, we are going to have to contend with the narrow present day convention. So, again I say, 
it is time to incorporate the first thirty thousand years of American life into the accepted tradition. 





Africa, Asta, Europe, Australia as well as 

America have used the portable primitive 

dwelling with variations. In Africa the frame Vv 

was moved intact. 
In its attitude toward house shapes and uses, the thirty-thousand-year tradition of the primitive 
American was somehow more catholic than the four-hundred-and-fifty-year tradition of the Latin- 
speaking one. Early travellers told of the Indian villages using, as a matter of course, two or 
three radically diverse types of dwelling, according to purpose. An illustration is herewith re- 
produced, showing the conical parchment dwelling, the tipi, in the foreground, and the gabled 
bark-covered lodges behind. The tipi was not only the portable dwelling but in Indian terms 
it was also the winter home, being tighter and more compact and therefore warmer. Yet in 
the same village there could be three distinct dwelling types: gabled log cabins copied from the 
white frontiersmen, conical tipis, and the large flattened round-top of the ancient earth-lodge. 
Indian arrangements were far too casual for our eyes (“my entry shall point northward because 
my god is the bear, and the entry of his den points northward, and he may remember me’). 
Yet the vocabulary of shapes was intrinsically so rich that a fine architect would find rewarding 
life-long occupation in mastering it. 


Indian earth lodges have received scant attention, largely because of the crude photographs used 
by our ethnologists. These do about as much justice to the subtle form as your favorite house 
receives from snapshot amateurs. Once someone has resurrected for general use the splendid 
photographs taken by such men as Edward S. Curtis, the formal art of these earth lodges will 
strike as a revelation. 





Happily some of the remaining lodges of the Hidatsa have been measured and drawn under 
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FSA photo 


“The primitive American was more catholic 
toward house shapes that differed according 
to use.” Dakotah Village, showing gabled 
forms with flat storage platforms. Conical 
tipis and mound-like lodges sometimes com- 
pleted the scene. The modern version is an 
FSA camp at Shafter, Cal., shown in center. 
Drawing of Dakotah Village by Seth East- 


man. 


Hidatsa earth lodge (American Museum of 
Natural History); page Martin Wagner, Buck- 
minster Fuller, Wallace Neff. Dozens of 
primitive plans have been devised all around 
the world for multiplying round er oval 
rooms. (From “Anthropological Papers, Vol. 
XXXIII, Part V,” American Museum of Natu- 
ral History.) 
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Above, plan of a Hidatsa Earthlodge; oppo- 
site page, cross-section of the framing of an- 
other. From “The Hidatsa Earthlodge” by 
the late Gilbert L. Wilson, arranged by Bella 
Weitzner, published 1934 by the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
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Bettmann Archive photo 


A large hall, forty-five feet across, with com- 
modious arrangements and ample storage 
space. The poles were covered with trans- 
verse willow branches, a thick layer of grass, 
then sod. The streamlined shape was rebuilt 
every seven to ten years under planned ob- 
solescence. The interior is of a related Man 
dan lodge, drawn in 1832 by Carl Bodmer 
on travel through the Missouri country “— 
Maximilian, Prince of Wied. 
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direction of the American Museum of Natural History, and one or two diagrams are reproduced 
by permission. The Lord forbid that this lead to a series of copies. The subtle transitions from 
one to another form, the calculated framing, the streamlined cunning shape so secure against the 
weather, are brought into the record merely as an antidote to the one good order which is cor- 
rupting our world—our complete reliance on the rectangular Colonial box. 





Strictly scientific calculation may conceivably, some day soon, lead a contemporary designer to a 
superficially analogous mushroom form. But not all the science in the world can convince our 
censors that there is validity in what, to them, is such a freakish shape. Let him then spread 
before them, as “precedent,” the Hidatsa Lodge. It served mankind faithfully throughout a period 
of centuries: Its gloomy dignity covered vast open spans, in some instances (Pawnee) reaching 
to 60 feet. It was ample enough to allow tethering the horses inside (against theft) and the 
plethora of usable storage space, reaching all the way around the circumference, would be a 
modern housewife’s passionate envy. Light shone down into it in a manner that produced in- 
tense human drama. Even the flat top, in the more polished examples, served as a splendid out- 
door grandstand, ages before Le Corbusier, for witnessing the human spectacle. If human ex- 
perience extending throughout the ages counts for anything, the earth lodge, used not by one 
tribe alone but by a whole series of tribes, ought to bear testimony to the “traditional” right of a 
modern scientist to lay hold of such a wide deviation from rectangular shape. 


vi 


It is in the field of transportation that the primitive culture was most strikingly carried an by 
popular culture, and the two groups of non-Latin-speakers made a contribution which often sur- 
passed the contribution, and corrected the errors, of the educated. 








“Viewing the history from 1630 until 1870,” says Dunbar in his monumental History of Travel 
in America, “it seems as though the clearest perception of the significance of events and of 
public necessity was found not in the minds of those whom history names as the leaders of men 
but in the collective understanding of the multitude.” But this in turn rested on the earlier ex- 
perience: he says, of the Indians, “in going across country they had a wonderful facility for es- 
tablishing routes that were, in the economic sense, the best that could be chosen . . . Practically 
the whole present-day system of travel and transportation east of the Mississippi, including many 
turnpikes, is based upon, or follows, the system of forest paths established by the Indians hundreds 
of years ago.” Amusingly enough, the Indian was indebted to a still earlier inhabitant; according 
to G. K. Warren, who explored the Dakotas a hundred years ago, in unfamiliar country “the 
Indians always follow the buffalo trail, for this animal always selects the most practical route 
for his road.” 








Closer study of Indian habits might mitigate some of that combined scorn and fear with which 
sociologists today descant upon the peril of popular migration, and might show the needlessness 
of some of that fierce passion for morality with which city regulatiqns are visited upon trailer 
camps. The nomadic way of life is fully capable of developing an orderly expression of its own, 
and the idea that it is essentially predatory is based on prejudice. The Nazis among the Indians 
were not the raving tribes but the Iroquois operating out of permanent villages. 





Vil 


These few scattered and inadequate remarks on the submerged “p-cultures”* of America, the 
primitive and the popular, are intended merely as a very modest effort suggesting the need of a 
thorough-going larger investigation. 


Despite their isolation of thousands of years, the North American Indians did not behave in a 
manner that was altogether unique. Their primitive habitations echo forms found literally all 
around the world; these were more than interhational—they were universal. They have been 
studied and documented by such thorough schalars as Oelmann; but it is possibl< to treat such 
works as merely dead documents, instead of realizing that wherever need has been inet by human 
ingenuity and imagination there is-always a chance that the result may, millennia later, either 
suggest to the mind, or else support, a right solution. 


As for popular contributions, such as those of farmers and carpenter builders, it is fine to see 
how many efforts are beginning to be made to put this resource to more conscious and system- 
atic use. 


To summarize: it would be a misrepresentation to say that the argument herein is that we must 
drop our Latin-school education and live like savages. Science is our guide. But our science is 

“not free. We are constantly being boxed in by the custodians of our’ immediate past, arrogating 
to themselves the name “traditionalists.” Traditionalists is what they are not. 
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The appeal to the broader tradition is an appeal against the arrogance of our present-day medi- 
cine-men who, from behind their Doric columns and their monkey-cages, would insist upon 
burying us forever in that one little Colonial box. Are we living inhabitants not entitled to at 
least as much freedom as the aborigines? 


* Page Mr. W. H. Richardson, whose Caesar-like division of British society into 3 s 
and d-men, in the Architectural Review, suggested this idea. x parts, p-men, ¢-men, 
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House in Cambridge, Mass. (Philip Johnson, owner and 
architct.) It stands in an old residential district, quite near 
Longfellow’s home. A 9-ft.-high wooden fence assures privacy 
and keeps out the wind. Permission for erecting the patio 
wall was asked after completion. Note intimacy of rooms -in 
relation to patio. 


A perfect counterpart of the Johnson house—in a less sophis- 


ticated way—is the peasant’s house at Patmos, in the Dode- 
canesian Islands, which is shown to the right. - 
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The first thing European settlers built in this country was a 
stockade—a form of structure which contained the elements 
of patio architecture. Unfortunately the life of its inhabitants 
was so busy they could not exploit the possibilities of such 
buildings. Life has been busy since, and we have lost interest 
in good living. Some trends of the belated modern movement 
in architecture have made a point of re-establishing comfort 
and ease of living, matters which have been deplorably cur- 
tailed by pseudo-esthetic and commercial considerations. 


It would be interesting to estimate what resale value, if any, 
there is in the house shown at left, which was built by Mr. 
Philip Johnson for his own use in Cambridge, Mass. (While 
Boston had already, in the venerable Gardner residence, set 
somewhat of a precedent in patio houses, that particular ex- 
ample was built on a heroic scale, foreshadowing its ultimate 
use as a museum; it is, architecturally speaking, definitely 
imitative architecture.) Mr. Johnson had to defy building 
regulations and the sentiments of good citizens in order to 
accomplish his goal. The house has merits aside from utiliza- 
tion of an’exceptional construction method. It has proved in 
one year of use that the existence of a patio in what we have 
called an unfavorable climate is not only feasible but highly 
desirable. 


That this type of house is fundamentally sound, and is not 
derived from any particular building traditions or local ma- 
terials, is best evidenced by comparing the Johnson house with 
the strikingly similar peasant’s house at Patmos. There is, 
of course, a gap between them, geographically and culturally, 
yet the solution for quite different requirements is basically 
the same. 


The patio is one of the oldest architectural contrivances. It 
can be found in every great civilization. Today it is in evi- 
dence in Latin America, North Africa, Europe, and in the 
Near and Far East. With the anglicization of North America 
it became extinct in our Southern states. Of the charming 
examples in New Orleans, where patio houses were introduced 
by the French, some dilapidated specimens have been pre- 
served by enterprising innkeepers and philanthropic societies. 
In California the Spanish version of the courtyard degenerated 
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into a kind of stage setting for musicals. Today only this 
degenerate form of decoration comes to mind when the word 
patio is mentioned. 


The present generation of California architects tries to re- 
introduce courtyards in the form of sheltered gardens, rather 
than as true patios—which are essentially rooms without ceil- 
ings. A radical development from this charming architecture 
is H. H. Harris’ house for Mrs. Pauline Lowe, built about 
ten years ago. In all its disarming simplicity it represents an 
exhaustive study of the house for modern mankind. Mr. 
Harris has testified as to his efforts: “This would be my first 
and last executed project . . . it must be a summation of all | 
had ever thought or felt about life and architecture.” The 
Lowe house was not his last executed project. However, 
seldom has an architect reached a more sincere expression of 
his ideals; and, looking back after ten years, the house re- 
_ mains one of his greatest achievements. 


The significance of this modest work of architecture was 
overlooked, perhaps because it represented neither as a whole 
nor in its parts anything suitable for copying. The construc- 
tion is stripped to its bare essentials; the austerity of the 
house is almost Oriental. As does the Johnson house, it lacks 
the outer dress to which our civilization attaches such exag- 
gerated importance; the architecture is merely a shell for the 
life of its owner. And yet, while it is hardly noticeable in its 
unobtrusiveness, it is offending to Western sensibilities. The 
patio, we are warned, is unsociable and thoroughly un- 
American. 


Evidently the patio idea is incompatible with the customary 
front porch institution. The contemporary American (or 
Englishman for that matter) can hardly be accused of being 
introspective. His complete freedom from want of privacy 
has led to a peculiar form of dwelling: the suburban home. 


Though the suburban house was developed mainly to com- 
pensate city dwellers by providing them with the minor 
blessings of country life, the precious quota of land alloted 
to it is ingeniously wasted. The small strip which is not 
used. up in building potentially has every chance to become a 
garden, -were it not always split unhesitatingly into a front 


House for Pauline Lowe in Los Angeles, by H. H. Harris 
and Carl Anderson. Despite its smallness this California house 
provides the living room and each bedroom with an adjoin- 
ing outdoor room at no sacrifice in privacy. 


Though the house won an award in a nationwide competition, 
it has, astonishingly enough, so far not been an inspiration to 
builders and prospective clients. 


Typical Spanish example of patios and gardens used to 
break up a compact plan. 
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This house, with its peculiarly shaped patio, was built in 
Sweden and was designed by Josef Frank, architect. 
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lawn and a back yard. The front portion, tiny and discon- 
certing in its hundred-thousandfold repetition, is a mere 
buffer between the home and the parked family car. 


It has been maintained that the front porch is the perfect 
expression of sociability. This is true as long as the present 
form of crude social intercourse is considered satisfactory. 
However, genuinely sociable gatherings are unthinkable with- 
out intimacy. 


The increasing mechanization of professional activities makes 
life more and more unsatisfactory to the discriminating per- 
son, and has brought about a divorce between work and 
recreation. It has been forgotten that under more fortunate 
circumstances these apparently opposite types of activity 
merge into one. Furthermore—commercially available enter- 
tainment has advanced to a point where it has the effect of 
dope rather than of a stimulant. 


Recreative efforts at home have likewise shrunk ‘to mere 
play of hardly adolescent character. The mental food supplied 
by newspapers and cheap magazines has not improved with 
the advent of the radio. Considering everybody’s right, if 
not desire, for adequate privacy, the radio has recome a 
calamity and nuisance of the first order. Legislation has not 
kept pace with the need for protection of a minority of sensi- 
tive people. It is quite characteristic that the most sublime 
form of home-made entertainment, the making of chamber 
music, which is an integral part of life in some countries, is 
lacking here. The absence of creative musical life is an index 
of general spiritual poverty. 


Though these things may seem to have nothing to do with 
architecture in the accepted narrow meaning, they necessarily 
come in as cultural factors which determine the way of life. 
The residence has been, and still is, viewed by architects and 
laymen alike as an inanimate thing, as if it could be detached 
from the life of its occupants. (This is also the way in which 
architectural magazines present houses to their readers.) 


But the vague esthetic viewpoint is not the one from which 
houses, furnishings, and all the objects which go with them 
should be approached. Neither is the economic viewpoint 
the only determining factor. Psychological circumstances in- 


Though the outdoors when architected in the Spanish style 
has a flavor of its own, the modern version is not less charm- 
ing. The partly covered atrium shown here can be opened 
by means of a sliding wall. The house, designed by William 
Wilson Wurster, AIA, will soon be published in New Pencit 
Ponts. 
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deed are the ones which have to be given predominant con- 
sideration. The things with which man surrounds himself are, 
contrary to appearances, less and less determined by practical 
7 considerations, but have become symbols of man’s striving 
C for higher social standing. The prevailing trend of sales 
techniques reflects this strife to perfection. 


Architects can find an indication of how their dream of a 
prosperous postwar era might disintegrate in the fact that 
s the planning—or should we say the designing?—of houses, 
both custom-made and mass-produced, is slipping more and 


| more from their hands into those of the industrial designer, 
e who will be more successful not only because of his training 
y in advertising methods but mostly because he is completely 
fo unburdened by any knowledge of architecture. 
¥ The first decade of industrial design was hailed as an epoch 
of wondrous achievement. However, unrestrained redesign- 
re ing has sometimes given results just as nauseating as those 
d of any previous industrial decade. While the shapes of tools 
h and weapons are and probably will stay satisfactory, the 
if streamlining of vehicles has too often been fraudulent. The 
a former never needed advertising; the latter were restyled 
ot each year to promote sales. 


A similar development is to be expected in the field of do- 








ne : ? , 
* mestic architecture. Popular and professional magazines con- 
is firm this trend. But further mechanization will not improve 
© living standards. One need only think of the incongruity 
between the magical modern kitchen and the melancholy C 
gastronomic results. Irony will have it that the Arab’s meal, 
th cooked in the desert over dried camel manure, is incompar- Patio houses are by no means confined to subtropical 
ily ably superior. Without the necessary instinct for cooking the zones, as this Finnish example proves; architect: Oiva 
fe. electric kitchen may be relegated to the importance of its Kallio. 
nd cousin, the electric piano. 
. Houses like the examples shown on these pages undoubtedly 
are not yet acceptable to many people. Though they were 
not built .to advertise the means or aspirations of their 
ich owners, these owners will probably be accused of having 
-m feudalistic notions. Yet it seems to an unprejudiced bystander 
int that, in a way, they contain the germ of a human and more 
in- civilized architecture. Bernard Rudofsky 
This house, on a Mediterranean island, is organized similarly 
to its Nordic counterpart; architect: Bernard Rudofsky. 
tyle Corridors were not necessary. The paved patio, whose tem- 
rm- perature can be controlled by means of a sun-sail and an 
ned outdoor fireplace (as well as by spraying water on the floor 
tatn tiles), is actually the living room. The dining room, though 
NCIL covered, is open toward the patio and the garden. 
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Three Patio Houses 
Bernard Rudofsky, Architect 


Joao Arnstein House, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


This house stands in the residential district of South America’s foremost industrial city, 
which, unlike American cities, is smokeless and windless. Sao Paulo has the same 
tropical latitude as. Rio de Janeiro, but a comparatively high altitude of 2500 feet has 
a most beneficial influence on her climate. Patio houses are far from being the rule in 
both cities; they ‘are, in fact, unheard of. Building regulations, often dictated by real 
estate corporations, prevent them from .becoming popular. In the Arnstein house, a strip 
of property 25 ft. deep had to be wasted to comply with regulations. 


espe cance BM dl i ae 2. foe EE The design is as informal as that of a peasant’s house. The plan developed from the 
; ree 5 : owners sincere desire for a maximum of privacy. The architect tried to attain the ad- 
vantages of a country house within the limits of a city lot. Both owner and architect 

were indifferent to the outside appearance of the house. 


Above, preliminary sketch for a square 
lot; below, model of the final version 


From the model collection, Museum of Modern Art. Photo:Soichi Sunami 
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P. C. Scheier photo 
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The basic idea of the Arnstein house is explained in the picture above. It shows a sequence of 
outdoor rooms; behind the closed door in the background is another garden containing a 
nursery. The stuccoed walls are of uniform treatment on all four sides of each garden. The 
garden floor—so to speak—is composed of red tile, soft stone, and varieties of moss and blue 
grass. The ceiling is suggested by sun sails and pergolas, rustic and carpentered. Thus, by 
varying light-, temperature-, and humidity-controlling means, perfectly conditioned settings are 
achieved for the different hours of the day and ‘the transitions of the seasons. 
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Rudofsky photo 


All rooms are at a single level, reached by an ascending drive. There are also a children’s en- 
trance, and a gate on the north side which leads to tennis courts and a swimming pool. An 
unusual arrangement is the servant’s wing flanking the entrance (see photos on page 53). This 
would not be conceivable in the United States because of noisy servants and their blaring radios. 
The arrangement turned out to be very practical considering the peculiar Brazilian delivery 
system. Food is handled by individual dealers and is deposited like mail in boxes at the gate. 
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Photo: P. C. Scheier 


Photographs on .this page show the 75-foot-long porch which borders the largest of the 
gardens. The surrounding walls are of the same height throughout. Living room doors are 
sliding, while the 1-in.thick glass panels shown in the small pictures are stationary. 


The air conditioning system is used mainly for controlling humidity, and is only necessary 
during the height of summer. 





Photo: G. E. Kidder Smith, A.I.A 
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Photo: P. C. Scheier 
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Photo, G. E. Kidder Smith, A.I.A. 
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The two pictures at top show part of the southern patio on which the dining room opens. The 
square living room window (top of facing page), reflecting a corner of the patio, is a fixed, 1-inch- 
thick panel. The bay windows have 3-foot-deep reveals faced with Roman travertine, and are 
provided with heavy, sliding, wooden shutters. 


The partial view of the model on the opposite page shows thé’ servant’s wing. Two retaining 
walls, a portico, and an abundant growth of trees and shrubs separate kitchen and pantry from 
the driveway, yet permit the servants to watch the delivery gate and the approach to the entrance. 


Above are three views of the rose pergola in the children’s patio, of which a better idea may be 
had from the picture of the model, above. 


Photographs at the extreme right of the facing page show the servant’s wing as it looks to the 
visitor and details of the perforated patio walls. 
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Virgilio Frontini House, Sao Paulo, Brazil = ce =e. 


Philip L. Goodwin, AIA, who visited two of the houses illustrated here when collecting material for his book and 
exhibit on Brazilian architecture, was asked by the Editors to give his impressions of them. He says: “Rather than 
comment on each of these houses separately, I would compare them as two solutions for moderately large houses 
on generously spaced property in Sao Paulo. 


“The Frontini house is almost centrally located on a piece of land surrounded by a wall punctuated in the front by 
certain openings and setbacks, which relieve the dryness of a straight line wall. In the center of the two-storied 
house is a patio which provides a shaded space and light to the surrounding rooms and corridors. The Arnstein 
house, on the other hand, although similarly surrounded by a wall, is not as much set back from any one of its 
boundaries. Its various wings and projections face on semi-enclosed gardens, each of them facing out on the sur- 
rounding property or street. There is no interior court. 


“Both of the houses have an unusual amount of privacy. Also, both of them make use of tropical trees and plants 
to the greatest advantage. For a purely living quality, the Frontini house seems to me to work better. The servants’ 
portions of the house are conveniently placed and the bedrooms on the second floor will get more air and view. 
The privacy and seclusion of the two gardens is adequate. The Arnstein house has an almost overpowering charm 
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in that each room seems to have its own garden, and the interplay of indoors and outdoors in a semi-tropical cli- 
mate is used to the full. Also, the color of red tile roofs, and loggia floors above and below one-story walls of ivory 
stucco, is a pleasing variation. 


“The detail throughout both of these houses is remarkably good. Metal sash, garden wall openings, materials of 
floors, etc., leave nothing to be desired. There is a pleasant harmony of everything, a quiet certainty which is in- 
finitely satisfactory compared to the assertive, sometimes strident, and very uneven efforts of some of our con- 
temporary house-designers. They are the living places of people sure of themselves by education and experience, 
designed by one who understood both them and his job thoroughly.” 
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Second floor 


WINE CELLAR 


Photo: G. E. Kidder Smith, A.1.A. 


Below, on this page and the preceding one, are a few forms of leaves from characteristic Brazilian trees. One rea- 
son for using pure white walls was to catch the intricate play of shadow patterns and multi-colored reflections of 
the shiny leaves. The leaves are not always green; they run all the gamut from brilliant red to silver. 


Wooden grills allow the passer-by an occasional glimpse of the house, which is hidden by the high walls and 


shrubbery. 
Photos: B. Rudofsky 
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Above is an obstructed view of the northwest front (which in terms of our Northern Hemisphere would be the southwest elevation). 
The four glass door panels slide into a pocket at the left. The doors are provided with flexible aluminum blinds and a sliding metal 
grill. At the bottom of the facing page is a detail of the tracks on which doors and grill slide. The elaborate wooden blinds in metal 
frames at the upper floor (which in South America are as common as in Europe) should induce American architects to meditate on the 


primitive devices this country is still using to ward off excessive sunlight. Ve 


On the opposite page are additional views of the front garden. All windows are sliding. Note plate glass panel of studio window shown 


at the bottom of page. 
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G. E. Kidder Smith, A.I.A 


Photos: 








Photo P. C. Scheier Photo G. E. Kidder Smith, A.1.A, 
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The children’s rooms on the upper floor overlook another outdoor space, of more intimate char- 
acter, in front of the dining terrace. A small stair leads to a sun terrace above. Behind the glass 
block walls are the spacious pantry and kitchen. The children’s wading pool is planned for 
future enlargements. Climbing plants and twisted branches of rustic pergolas are used to soften 
the severe lines of the house. 


The city’s altitude, being above the ceiling of most mosquitoes, avoids the problem of screened 
porches. 


Photo P. C. Scheier 
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Though Brazil today is without human race problems, Brazilians are pitiless in their discrimination 
against native plants. Such gardening as is being done inevitably takes the form of gravel paths, cement 
ornaments, the conventional cemetery flora: wood, cypress, and an occasional anemic rose tree. The ex- 
citingly beautiful Brazilian flora is usually dismissed as weeds and jungle growth. The native tree trans- 
planted to this patio is of the most spectacular sort, blossoming at Christmas in three colors at once: 
white, pink, and violet. It is one of the commonest jungle trees, yet nobody ever thought of it as fit for 
adorning a man-made garden. 


“In Brazil,” writes Hugh Gibson in his book on Rio, “a garden is not only a garden—it is a menagerie, 
an entomological laboratory . . . Gardening here sets all our preconceived ideas and prejudices topsy-turvy. 
We must begin by scrapping everything we have already learned.” The photographs shown here were 
mostly taken during Brazil’s winter and do not convey the splendor of the vegetation. Also not shown 
here are the most precious ornaments of the houses, the birds and butterflies. To attract them to the 
Frontini house, flowering plants were chosen which depend on them for fertilization. 

















Left, corridor with patio window at left, one of the four stairs on other side. Right, view from second- 
floor terrace into patio. 


Photos: G. E. Kidder Smith, A. I. A., and P. C. Scheier 
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Except in the rainy season, the two-story patio serves as the main living room of the house. It measures 
28 ft. by 23 ft., and is enlarged on the south side by a 23 ft. by 19 ft. walled terrace on the upper floor. 
The fireplace has proved to make chilly August nights enjoyable outdoors. The blazing summer sun is 
kept out by the high walls and the foliage of the trees. The upper terrace is protected by a sliding 
awning. 


No evidence can be given the reader of the transparency of the house; this can only be appreciated after 
studying the plan. When curtains are withdrawn, there-is a view from the children’s playroom out to the 
sheltered garden, looking through corridor, patio, dining room, and dining terrace. When the sliding 
doors are opened all these rooms intercommunicate. The floor material of the duplex patio is gray and 
pale pink terrazzo with aluminum strips; this treatment is temporary until imported marble is again 
available. Draperies are sailcloth, dyed deep blue. Artificial lighting is provided by movable fixtures and 
indirectly through the corridors. 
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SAND. LIME STUCCO 

PRIME COAT AND LAYERS OF HOT ASPHALT 
2 LAYERS ASPHALTED FELT 

1¥2" CORK INSULATION 

CAST CEMENT BLOCKS 29" x 29"x Iie" 
COPPER GUTTER 

COPPER DRIP AND CAP 


Above is shown the entrance gate, and in the large 
photo the canopy over the main entrance. The glass 
block bay window illuminates the main staircase and 
two bathrooms. The roof section shows a construction 
which can take the punishment of torrential shower: 
and intense sun heat. 


The spiral staircase shown on the opposite page con- 
tinues down to a particularly cool room connecting 
with a wine cellar and larder, where one can quietly 
indulge in wine tasting. 





Photo: G. E. Kidder Smith, A.I.A. 
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In the two residences shown here many American products were used, in some cases in 
spite of the entirely non-collaborative attitude of the American manufacturer. European 
merchandise was not available on account of the war, and Brazilian enterprises were not 
able to meet the enormous demand of building activity. It should be added that American 
salesmanship and advertising methods in South America do not have the irresistible effect 
there which they have here at home. Brazilians, also, sometimes prefer their own brand of 
merchandise, as in the case of the bathroom. The American bathtub is considered miserably 
small by people used to more generous dimensions. The list of American products is: 

Complete air conditioning installation (in the Arnstein house) - 

Insulating and acoustical materials 

Portland cement of various kinds. 

Paints 

Glass block and %”, 4” and 1” plate glass 

Kitchen equipment 

Bathroom fixtures and tile 

Shower curtains 

I-beam curtain tracks 

Lighting fixtures 
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Henrique Hollenstein House, Itapecirica, Brazil 


The State of Sao Paulo is abundant in farmhouses which are highly self-sufficient. Crops and 
animals are of the most varied kind. Coffee comes, of course, from the estates, the fazendas. 
Light and power are generated by windmills. 


The owner of this house, a Frenchman from Haute Savoie, visited Brazil ten years ago and, en- 
chanted by its climate, remained and started farming. A half hour’s drive away from the cities, 
the price of land is still microscopic. Building there is not subject to codes, and one dollar buys 
300 bricks of the first quality. Masons and other specialists are seldom necessary since farmhands 
are skilled enough in building trades. 


The ‘glass-enclosed and open terraces which adjoin the sheltered patio are the favorite rooms 
of the house, while the sunlit north and west terrace, with its outdoor fireplace, is frequented on 
cool days. 


The photographs on these two pages show the house as it is seen from the north and the west. 


The house has a mono-pitch roof. In the photo at the bottom of the page, left, the peculiar 
local construction can be seen—the roof tiles are visible from beneath the roof. 
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Model of Vallejo Hospital, now under construction, which is to serve one of the tremendous 
war housing projects in California, is architecture for a bureau serving a great number of people; 
and a project in which the construction firm of Barrett & Hilp is vitally interested. Douglas 
Dacre Stone and Lou Mulloy are the architects. 


The Architecture of the Future 


Part 3—Architectural Practice After the War 


Wartime conditions have brought such profound changes in architectural practice, such a con- 
centration of planning in a few hands, with its necessary concomitant—the practical cessation of 
private practice for many architects—that two questions are frequently asked: Is architectural 
practice in the world of the future doomed? Has the systemy‘of private architects been found 
wanting, and will other systems replace it? 


To find an answer to these questions, it becomes necessary to examine the methods of design 
in the vast amount of construction which the war has made necessary today. We must find the 
reasons for these processes and then, by examining which of these are temporary results of war- 
time pressure and which the permanent results of industrial and cultural development, we may 
be able to foresee with some confidence what the developments will be when wartime pressures 
are lifted. 


The first great fact is a tremendous increase in bureau architecture, characterized by the building 
up of vast architectural offices in the governmental departments which have jurisdiction over the 
buildings designed. It represents a merging of client and architect in one body under one con- 
trolling head. The design division of the Navy Department is characteristic of the war develop- 
ment of this system, just as the work of the TVA designers typifies the more permanent, peace- 
time growth. The second great development is the awarding of large construction jobs to engi- 
neering and contracting firms which do their own designing. This is represented by many types 
of present-day construction for the Army, as well as by the building of large numbers of indus- 
trial ‘plants. The third great change is the increase in design by manufacturers, represented 
especially in the field of prefabricated dwellings which are common today in many war housing 
projects. 


Taken together, these three sources of building activity represent billions of dollars of construc- 
tion work in which the private architect, working through his own office, has no part; it is not 
strange, therefore, that the question of the part of the private office in the postwar world should 
have arisen both inside and outside the profession. Here these buildings stand—some excellent, 
some architecturally undistinguished, some (like the Pentagon Building in Washington) obviously 
out.of date and fantastically bad. Their rank, architecturally speaking, is as varied as the rank 
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of buildings produced in the ordinary course ot private practice, which also include the good, 
the mediocre, and the bad. It is therefore, I believe, impossible to make an adverse criticism 
of the present system on the basis of the architectural quality of results. Many of the TVA struc- 
tures are among the most successful architectural projects in the country; many factories built by 
so-called engineering companies are more forward-looking and more architecturally effective than 
many designed by private architectural firms. Standardization and crystallization of ideas, un- 
fortunately, are apparently as common in the large offices of privately practicing architects as in 
bureaus or contracting firms. 


The answer as between these new methods of design and the older systems of private practice 
must therefore be sought on other grounds. We must, then, analyze the factors which brought 
about the present condition, to see which are permanent. 


Behind the development of bureau architecture is a long history. The trend seems to have set 
in at least twenty years ago; more and more, ever since, the scope of work performed by municipal 
designing bodies, boards of education architectural offices, as well as large federal organizations, 
has consistently increased. This is a simple matter of fact. The war has served only to empha- 
size and develop a trend already strong. The economy, if not in money, at least in time and in 
direct contact between responsible officials and the designers of projects for which they are 
responsible, is too great to be neglected. And, too, the continuity of service and the economic 
security established in a bureau office should allow a greater opportunity for study of standards, 
the interpretation of legal requirements into building form, than is usually possible in private 
architectural practice. 


In Britain, this development toward the use of employed architectural service has been accepted 
as a permanent trend, and the R.I.B.A. has been working in the closest cooperation with the 
A.S.T.A., which is the labor organization representing employed architects and technicians. Em- 
ployment with certain forward-looking bureaus is sought with just as much eagerness as with 
certain famous architectural firms, and the quality of the designing heads of these organizations 
has risen increasingly. They have exactly the same prestige in architectural circles as designers 
of their quality in private practice. Our own development has been similar, and I feel that this 
trend is one which we may consider with some confidence to be permanent. 


If this is so, it behooves architects to find out how their planning skill, their creative genius, can! 
best express, itself within this system, and how the manifest dangers of the system—the dangers 
of crystallization, over-rapid standardization, hostility to new ideas, hostility to esthetic experi- 
mentalism and advance, and plain inertia—can be prevented. Our own experience is a help. In 
the old office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, for instance, it was discovered many 
‘ years ago that the system of salting standardized post offices around the country was arousing 
tremendous hostility, both among architects and among the populace at large. Local pride 
could not be satisfied with stupid repetitions of basically stupid edifices. This situation was largely 
remedied by a system of bringing in from private practice a changing body of consulting archi- 
tects, who were well paid to design new and fresh types and new individual buildings, and by a 
series of competitions for ideas which, successful or not in individual cases, at least brought into 
the picture a flood of fresh light. By keeping the system of consulting architects on a changing 
and rotating basis, a liaison could be established between the bureau office and the outside archi- 
tectural world, unfortunate standardization prevented, and progress assured. The architect would 
benefit by his close contact with the bureau and its accumulated knowledge and system, the 
bureau would benefit by the continuous introduction of new blood and new ideas, and the 
public would benefit in better buildings. Perhaps this indicates a fruitful line for future develop- 
ment, which could be well imitated by board of education architects, municipal and state depart- 
ments of architecture and engineering, the Department of Agriculture, and so on. 


Another experience indicating the limitations of bureau architecture is the experience of the old 
PBA in war housing. Here was a field in which PBA, strangely enough, was an almost complete 
flop as architect. It was found that not only was the quality of the housing it produced mediocre 
or worse, but its design costs were high, its boasted economies pure illusion. This, I believe, 
was a more than accidental result, which arose from the fact that housing is by nature so closely 
predicated on local conditions, site peculiarities, on a deep and sympathetic knowledge of how 
people live, that only a local designer with a deep understanding of the community could be 
successful from either the human or the economic point of view. As a result of this discovery, 
the housing field was opened to groups of private architects, with an enormous increase in 
vitality and effectiveness. 


One might almost say that the question of whether or not a given type of structure should be 
bureau-designed or designed by private architects could be decided on the basis of the amount 
of local knowledge and human sympathy and imagination required. I believe this differentiation 
is so socially sound that housing will form one of the great fields of postwar private architectural 
practice. Whether or not local bureaus, such as architectural offices set up by local housing au- 
thorities, working on a basis, perhaps, of such changing consulting-architect service as that sug- 
gested above, will be able to produce more successful housing, will depend a great deal on the 
flexibility of the bureau and on the success or failure of individual architects with the projects 
assigned to them. (Turn to next page) 
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Design by engineering and contracting firms, which is a marked feature of much large-scale con- 
struction today, is more a matter of accidental organization than of real economy. Experience 
has proved again and again that construction costs often bury planning errors occurring in this 
type of work, so that the public or the government never becomes aware of them. Economically, 
the system is often extremely wasteful; many of the largest of these companies frequently work 
on the job with a kind of rule-of-thumb lack of planning which is anything but efficient. 


I have heard, for example, of a factory which was to be built with a new form cf thin-shell, 
vaulted, reinforced concrete roof. On the job the company, despite the protests of the designer, 
made all sorts of “economies” in reinforcing steel and other refinements on which the system 
depended—on the general basis of “it will do, and we'll make more money.” As a result, when 
the forms were removed, there was a deflection of some six inches, and the company was forced 
to insert trusses. Thus not only was enormous waste the result but, in addition, a promising, 
carefully-designed new construction system was given a black eye. And I know that that kind 
of thing in various forms goes on over and over again. We accept this waste today, under war- 
time conditions, as a result of necessary speed, but when wartithe pressure is lifted much of this 
kind of design will be seen as the extravagant extemporization which it really is; the planner, 
the designer, the architect, working independently of the contractor and in a position to hold him 
to design standards, will reassume his necessary importance. 


Yet it is obvious that modern design is going to make more demands on the architect or the 
architectural organization for responsible engineering skill. I look forward, therefore, to an 
increased development of architect-engineer combinations. We have seen how in the TVA work 
it was only the most understanding and complete cooperation between architect and engineer 
which produced its beauty and effectiveness. I think the same can be true of any amount of the 
large buildings of the future, and even in small buildings the resultant economy in construction 
and perfection in detail possible under such a system could be of vast importance. 


This will force, I think, many free types of architectural association, or design association, in 
which the architect and engineer will play cooperative roles. Perhaps a number of architects 
will share an office with one or more engineers, and perform their services either together as a 
group or individually, with other members of the group working on a salary. In any case, under 
some such system, the client could be guaranteed the most expert engineering and design service 
even in small work, and even from a small group. 


The third type of design which has largely escaped the architect in private practice is that for 
manufacturers, and especially the design of the prefabricated house. This field has long been 
looked upon as a growing menace to the independent practice of architecture—quite wrongly, I 
believe. It is, of course, almost certain that prefabricated houses are going to play an enormous 
part in the low-cost housing field after the war. It is probable also that many of them will be 
of the most routine and unimaginative design. If we can judge by the great number of pre- 
fabricated and demountable houses that have been thus far used in war housing projects, most 
work of this class in the future will be backward in design, sentimental, pretty-pretty, and dolled 
up with all kinds of period frills. The architectural picture they present is not encouraging. Yet, 
in this, wherein are they different from the vast majority of small speculative houses built before 
the era of prefabrication? Here also the creative, independent architect drastically failed to make 
any appreciable impression. Even if the private architect loses control of this field completely in 
the future, he will be little if any worse off than he was before the war, for only in the most 
exceptional cases did the true architect enter this vast field of speculative, low-cost housing. If 
he had been able to do so, the problem today would be different. 


Certainly the prefabrication field is one that obviously demands the most acute creative thought 
if it is to realize its great potentialities. Undoubtedly, if an alive, competitive market in low-cost 
prefabricated houses arises after the war, the question of design is going to be a major element, 
and it may be that economic forces themselves will force manufacturers to a greater and greater 
dependence upon architectural designers. The challenge of the problem will be there and, as 
competition increases, the prestige of the designer and his monetary returns will be bound to rise. 


Even if the scope of private architectural practice is limited by tremendous developments in all 
three fields—bureau architecture, engineering and -construction firm architecture, and prefabri- 
cated housing—there neverthéless will remain a vast field in which the private architect will be 
necessary. It is complete forgetfulness of this field which has led to most of the pessimistic utter- 
ances about the disappearance of the architect. This field will include many medium- and higher- 
cost houses, many summer residences, and similar special types of human shelter. 


The vast investments in war bonds which the American people will have made will furnish an 
enormous nest egg of capital. Much of it, I feel sure, will go into home construction, when con- 
ditions after the war allow construction again, and if architects are on their toes they will have 
control of the design of the many houses of middle and larger sizes. In addition, there is a field 
of the private school, the summer camp, the recreation club. There is the field of shops and 
stores, many of which will demand individuality in design and get it through the employment of 
private architects, There is the field of churches and many other similar buildings for religious, 
social, and charitable purposes, which fall outside of the scope of the municipal bureau and cer- 
tainly completely beyond that of the average construction company or manufacturer. In all of 
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these, close study of particular wants, needs, and local conditions is a first necessity in design, 
and it would seem that the only method so far developed of guaranteeing this kind of service 
is through the individual architect in private practice. 


Any prophecy of postwar architectural developments today can be tentative only. The actual 
position of architects in the postwar world will be dependent on many political decisions made 
by the American people between now and then. For it is impossible to separate the practice of 
architecture from the entire political, social, and economic national attitude. Thus the whole 
future of the aims of housing, of the ideals of urban redevelopment, and of rural planning are 
essentially political in their nature. We know that America has the material and will have the 
manpower to produce myriads of buildings when the war is over. It will be our political judg- 
ments that will largely determine what form these buildings take. Many recent studies have 
attempted to relate the future of housing, for instance, to the problem of the market in terms 
of incomes. Seen in this light, notwithstanding revolutionary changes in building techniques 
and building costs, the lowest income group—and a very large group it is—can expect no large- 
scale construction to alleviate its housing difficulties. On the other hand, we know that there 
exists the material and human wealth to give shelter and pleasant communities to every inhabi- 
tant of the United States, in time. But this will involve revolutionary changes in our economic 
thinking. 


The question of whether architects will do housing, and what kind of housing they will do; the 
question of whether industrial and business development will tend toward decentralization, with 
the consequence of more and smaller jobs for private architects, or toward greater and greater 
centralization, with fewer and larger jobs for construction companies; the question of whether 
governmental bureaus will increase or lessen in power—these are all questions the solution of 
which will lie in political action and political decision. We can build an America for profit, in 
the hope that the profit will eventually percolate down and out to everyone; we can build an 
America for speculation, with the hope that speculative values will eventually actualize them- 
selves; we can build an America for the richer life of Americans, with profits and speculation 
subsidiary. Which of these we do will affect the architect profoundly. It is up to him to see 
that as far as possible his political decisions are made consciously to produce the aims he desires, 
and in his position as ‘a leader in matters of planning and design it is definitely up to him to 
see that others, too, understand how their decision will affect the communities in which they are 
going to live. 


Photo of a typical parkway intersection, Department of Parks, New York City; typical of better- 
than-average bureau work. The desire to get things done has had an apparent influence 
in that such solutions are not always as great improvements upon the forthright intersections 
they replace. True, traffic accidents may be reduced, but the motorist is let into a veritable 
Coney Island maze. A different type of solution (called the Maltese Crossing) has been evolved 
by English designers; though it has not been thoroughly explored as yet, it looks simpler. And 
the use of nice, expensive stonework to cover up straightforward concrete, the introducction of 
rustic fences out of character with the monumental whole, seems to stem from pre-occupation 
with superhuman logic which someone thought needed prettifying. 
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New needs create new forms. After the emergency we can 
expect that public housing will, by incorporating these new 
needs, present solutions cardinally different from the achieve- 
ments of today. The time seems therefore appropriate to 
analyze the achievements housing has attained during its first 
period of development in the United States. An examination 
of merits as well as of shortcomings appears essential. 


Public Housing, as controlled by the United States Housing 
Authority, enjoyed, before Pearl Harbor, several years of un- 
interrupted development. The present emergency has inten- 
sified the problem of low-rent housing but, by changing 
conditions, it has drastically interfered with the continuity of 
the development. The demands to be satisfied at present are 
similar to those before but time schedules and considerations 
for site and materials selection have altered. Needs carefully 
established by housing authorities have so far been of a sta- 
tionary character—now temporary needs not only disharmon- 
ize with the future prospects; they overrule them. This lack 
in identity of present and future demands introduces new 
elements into housing. Emphasis is laid on flexibility of the 
project, and independénce of locality has to be secured by 
utilizing demountable units. 


Terrace Village, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Public Housing in North Eastern States, by Michael Rosenauer, F.R. 1.B.A., A. 1A. 


From public housing projects.I have visited in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Kentucky, I have selected eight 
projects. Each of these has specific interest. 


It seems that the designer often loses his esthetic balance 
when he endeavors to mold certain details into decorative 
features. The architecture of many houses appears ridicu- 
lously enhanced by baroque extravagances allowed to invade 
such necessities as canopies and porticoes. It seemed to me of 
interest to collect a number of such examples in order to 
show the importance of discipline in architectural design. 


Very little attention has so far been paid to the correlation 
which should exist between site planning for housing projects 
and town planning. It is evident that rectangular block plans 
are obsolete, and that city planning will follow up with the 
new patterns community planning is establishing. This, one 
of the most joyful pfospects, is bound to develop. Just as the 
rectangular pattern refiects the individualistic trend of a 
bygone period, future city plans will express the present social 
evolution manifest in our housing projects. No time should 
be lost by city authorities in revising existing plans, halting 
haphazard suburban plot planning, and correlating future 
developments with new principles of site planning. 


Site Plan 


This project will some day be classified as a landmark in the 
architectural evolution inaugurated by low-rent housing in 
the United States. It truly exemplifies boldness in attacking 
an engineering problem. Instead of muddling with complica- 
tions: imposed by the original condition of the site—which 
was intersected by small hills and undermined by old coal 
shafts—machines were used to create building sites. 
Extensive building sites have thus been reclaimed. Miserable 
slum quarters have been turned into healthy areas offering 
ideal building conditions in the center of one of the most 
important industrial cities of the world. The beautiful ter- 
races se created tower majestically over the surrounding city 
slums. It will require only a few years for the newly-planted 
vegetation to be full grown, and then the value and beauty 
of this creation will become apparent even to the romantic. 
The esthetic enjoyment of this project grows out of the con- 
vincingly-established relationship of its building masses. The 
comprehensive rhythm and the ever-changing contrasts of 
perspective, due to the different levels of the terraces, dis- 
close themselves along the roads and courts of the project. 
Similar building masses at varying distances, in varying direc- 
tions, and on different levels, provide unlimited variation of 





Terrace Village, Pittsburgh. R. M. Marlier, Edw. B. Lee, Wm. H. Boyd, B. H. Prack, Architects 


light and shade. This variety is produced in clear geometrical 
orderliness. 


Terrace Village is laid out in two principal sections. The 
smaller one, comprising 802 units, is older; the larger one, 
comprising 1851 units, has just been completed. The new 
section is formed by three terraces—the two higher plateaus 
rise dramatically from the surrounding lower main terrace. 
This lower terrace is again divided into two parts, linked up 
by the community grounds excellently situated in the center 
of the project. 


The apartment blocks of the upper terraces are arranged in 
parallel and square blocks with simple grass plots between 
their garden fronts, and leveled courts at their entrance 
fronts. The apartment blocks on the lower terraces follow ra- 
dial lines towards the intersecting slopes of the upper terraces. 
They keep on a right angle to one circumscribing road which 
gives access to the blocks arranged on both sides. The archi- 
tectural orderliness, particularly of this part of the project, 
is strikingly clear and beautiful—best seen from the upper 
terraces or from viewpoints on the opposite hills. The rela- 
tionship between spacing and height of building is satisfac- 
tory in all parts of the project and contributes greatly to its 


Site Plan 


The most interesting portion of the site plan, which pro- 
vides altogether 1,662 dwelling units, is the section with the 
4-story apartment blocks. Ten are laid out diagonally 
across the shorter dimension of an oblong rectangular area. 
Each is divided into three building masses, one long and two 
short. Projections and recesses in pairs of adjacent buildings 
are at diagonally opposite ends of the court between them. 
The whole arrangement achieves variety through repetition 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

Next to the 4story apartments is an oblong rectanguar sec- 
tion which contains the large Community Center building, 
and play areas with swimming pool and athletic fields. 
These form a recreation center excellently.situated for tenants. 
A third section has, at its center, 3-story apartment blocks, 
and, toward the streets, combinations of garden apartments 
with row houses, and 2-story row houses. Their layout is 
less original than the site plan of the first apartment section. 
The fourth section has garden apartments and two-story row 
houses, of which the greatest number is in this section. The 
chief merit of the site plan in these two sections is the ar- 
rangement of two wide and slightly curved private avenues, 
one of which has groups of beautiful old trees. . 


harmonious effect. Perfect air circulation is secured through- 
out the project. 


Design 


The architecture of the second section is of impressive sim- 
plicity and in conformity with the scale of the site plan. 
All buildings are three-story walk-up apartments, built in 
light pink multi-colored bricks. All roofs are of flat asphalt, 
with just a sufficiently large projection. Their cornices are 
partly faced with bronze resting on yellow painted wood 
members which are not sufficiently distinct in design. The 
entrance door architraves show variations of simple and effec- 
tive brick arrangement. The well designed garbage and dust- 
bin shelters, with their simple brick walls and stone copings, 
present a feature deserving attention. 


The architectural treatment of the earlier section is less suc- 
cessful. The three-story apartment blocks there are built in 
darker bricks with smooth surfaces. When comparing the 
two sections one can observe how color and texture of bricks 
influence the architectural effect of a project. The light bricks 
of the second section achieve an effect of brightness whereas 
the dark bricks of the first section convey a sombre effect. 


Iida B. Wells Homes, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Charles Project, Detroit, Michigan 


Site Plan 
This project, of 440 dwelling units, has an interesting site 
plan which shows regimented.discipline. The general layout, 
as well as the architectural appearance of the various uniform 
groups, is an example of the fact that intelligent use of 
repetition in site design can produte- beauty. 

A large rectangular open square forms the center of the 
project. Parallel rows of houses are arranged perpendicularly 
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Wells (Continued) 


Design 

The houses are built in bricks of pleasant color. Various 
attempts are made to bring unnecessary variations into the 
texture of the brick surfaces by means of projecting bands 
and other ideas of enrichment which fail to give the desired 
effect. Otherwise great care has been given to simple and 
practical architectural details. 


Into the 4-story apartment blocks are introduced sporadic 
balconies for merely decorative effects. Their balustrades dis- 
play large leaves, pierced in sheet metal, painted white on 
some, painted black on others. If balconies were appropriate, 
there was no reason for not installing them on all upper 
floors instead of restricting them to the top floor only. Again 
here is an attempt at variety which did not originate in 
planning needs, and consequently destroys the harmony 
which otherwise would have been fully achieved. 

The canopies and projecting entrance porches have copper 
roofs in a curved baroque shape, also hardly in conformity 
with the straightforward design of the houses. 


Site Plan 


The site plan of this project provides 618 dwelling units; it 
is of irregular shape, intersected by a public thoroughfare. 
The triangular lower part, reserved for Negro families, in- 
cludes an old factory and a Y.M.C.A. building. The houses 
are laid out in two rows parallel to the surrounding streets, 
leaving a triangular playground in the center. 


The larger section of the project stretches in an oblong, almost 
rectangular, shape from the intersecting road up to the hill 
top and to the extensive public playgrounds there. 


The site plan of this section, housing white families, is of 
interest. Proper orientation of the houses, laid out in parallel 
rows and not rectangular to the surrounding streets, allows 
for sufficient parking areas and pleasant recesses from the 
street. The U-shaped grouping of the houses secures privacy 
for the interior courts which face a wide, open garden lawn. 
This lawn leads up to the Community Center and is bounded 
by two parallel footpaths. A bend in its lower part produces 
pleasant perspective views up and down the hill and vistas 
of the open courts. No road intersects this part of the pro- 
ject. Front gardens as well as back yards are kept free from 
any vehicular traffic; yet they are easily accessible. 


The position of the Community Center on the top end of 
the project appears justified because of the large public play- 
grounds on the opposite side of the street. The building it- 
self is opulent and contains a large gymnasium equipped with 
a movie projector room, various club rooms, library, class- 
rooms, and some living quarters. Interesting features are a 
special nutrition kitchen for children, a complete nursery, 
and doctors’ consulting rooms. Neither planning nor archi- 
tectural treatment of this building show an inspired solution 
cf the interesting program; in quality of design it lags con- 
siderably behind the other parts of the project. 


The houses are built of dark red brick toning in harmoniously 
with the gray slate roof. Distances between row houses are 
well in proportion to the building masses. 


to the longitudinal axis of this square. Service yards include 
parking areas directly accessible by service drives from the 
surrounding streets. The view from the central square into 
these service yards is blocked by walls and long loggias, 
which form an architectural feature of the central square, 
each flanked by three-story blocks arranged at the ends of 
the rows. A similar arrangement at Parkside Homes Exten- 
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sion appears to have more justification as there it closes courts 
towards a public thoroughfare which carries heavy traffic. 
Here, in the Charles Project, it is questionable whether the 
unfriendly appearance of these long walls, when seen from 
back yards, can be considered compensated by the uncon- 
vincing necessity for seclusion of the central recreational area. 


Design 

The houses are built of light red brick and whitewashed con- 
crete block. The arrangement of these two different types 
emphasizes symmetry and axial composition. All details are 
well conceived with regard to their practical purpose. The 
flat roofs of the houses project and have a well proportioned 
concrete cornice. 


DeSoto Bass Courts, Dayton, Ohio 


Site Plan 

This project for 200 Negro families, is built on level land 
which has no unusual characteristics. The project, however, 
has excellently spaced buildings, open grounds, and well bal- 
anced ‘landscaping. The row houses form four large 
interior courts, through which service entrances are approach- 
ed. The courts also serve as parking spaces. House fronts 
face either streets or lawns arranged perpendicularly to the 
streets, 

In many projects, the balance between grass plots in front 
of houses and open central lawns is ignored. Here, there has 
been careful study of this point, and the results are highly 
is determined by building height and the amount of open 
successful. The setback of the row houses is not arbitrary, but 
space confined between buildings. The same type of criticism 
applies: to plantings, as regards size and number of trees and 
shrubs; their masses should relate to the masses of the 


buildings. 


Design 

Architecturally, the houses are pleasant. Windows are of 
wood, painted white, as are the doors and panels. There is 
a certain opulence in these wood details which adds to the 
specifically “friendly” character of this project. 


Architects: Westlake Terrace, Schiebel and Shaffer; Charles 
Project, Michian Housing Associates; De Soto Bass Courts, 
Dayton Housing Architects 
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Charles F. Weiler Homes, Toledo, Ohio 


Site Plan 






Weiler Homes provides 384 dwelling units in row houses, on 
an irregular site, which is nearly level, except for an undulation 
on the open lawn near Stillman Street. Some old trees, and 
landscaping of a most distinguished quality, contribute to 
the beauty of this garden village. Two open lawns give fine 
vistas through the project. Private gardens are maintained 
by the tenants. 


The houses are laid out in parallel rows, and individual 
courts are formed by casually arranged transverse blocks. The 
distances between the rows, in relation to the height of the 
buildings, is estheticaily satisfying. 


Valleyview Homes, Cleveland, Ohio 


Site Plan 

Seventy 2-story row houses, providing 580 homes, are skill- 
fully laid out on two terraces of a narrow hillside which 
slopes down steeply to the industrial valley below. Intelligent 
use is made of topographical limitations. The houses are 
grouped along, as well as around, garden plots and play areas. 


The Community Center on the upper terrace forms an at- 
tractive entrance. A central portico opens to a garden space 
which conforms with the pleasant landscaping and the 
beautiful display of flowers in the individual garden plots. 
The community grounds form the center of the site plan, 
linking the two main terraces in one harmonious unit. 


Architects: Charles F. Weiler Homes, Britsch and Munger; 
Valleyview Homes, Hays, Simpson and Hunsicker; Columbia 
Center, R. S. Kastendieck and Co., Bachman and Burton, 
Kenneth R. Vaughn and Co. 
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Design 

The architecture of the houses, built in yellow-pink bricks, is 
pleasant in general appearance and detail. A stone coping 
is provided on all houses with flat roofs. The door canopies 
are well proportioned; the lattice work flanking the doors is 
equally well designed and is grown over with creepers. The 
simple logical treatment of architectural details gives this 
project distinction. 
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Design 

The architectural treatment of the houses does not come up 
to the quality of the site plan. The use of two different brick 
colors—pink and yellow—is not justified and detracts from 
the effect of the well spaced courts. The roof projection 
appears exaggerated, and the height of the second floor wit- 
dows is out of proportion. 


The tendency to draw the window head too high is typical 
of many projects. The top panels of these windows are not 
arranged for opening, a fact which eliminates their use for 
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ventilation and thus their only possible justification. The 
high position of these top panels makes them a nuisance for 
cleaning and also for the arrangement of curtains. The lack 
of proportion caused by such high windows is, in this pro- 
ject, emphasized by the architectural treatment applied to the 
window heads. They consist of recessed metal panels lead- 
ing into the roof cornices and painted the same color as the 
windows. 
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Site Plan 


An interesting project, housing 400 families in one-story twin 
houses and two-story row houses, Columbia Center com- 
prises 146 buildings on a square tract of land. A private in- 
terior road system divides the site in an outer and an inner 
circle, providing for easy internal communication and for 
pleasant perspective. 

The one-story houses are inside the inner circle; the two-story 
row houses are in the outer circle. Many fine old trees have 
been incorporated into the scheme without evident effort— 
all look as if they have been casually placed on the right spot. 


Design 
The houses are built of multi-colored brick. Distinct con- 
crete base courses add to their tidy appearance. The window 
sills are in natural stone, tooled to a rough surface—a rather 
superficial attempt. All roofs are flat and project about 9 
inches—an appropriate dimension; their bronze facing is, 
however, heavy (5 inches) for the proportion of the houses. 
The two-story houses have no entrance canopies—a fact which 
induces marked relief in one who has seen the whole range 
of decorative canopies displayed. One-story houses have 
simple, elegant canopies, sufficiently large for use as small 
porches. 

All houses have a well designed coal bunker which, in con- 
trast to many other attempts at solving this important stor- 
age problem, contributes pleasantly to the architectural ap- 
pearance of the houses. No attempt has been made to cam- 
ouflage it as anything but a practical coal bunker. 
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Walls 

Brick surfaces in public housing projects do not require any 
decorative pattern or other enrichments. Housing architecture 
does not raise decorative problems and its interest should 
remain centered in mass composition, and in disciplined 
confinement of space between buildings, as well as between 
buildings and surrounding natural objects such as trees. Elab- 
orate patterns on brick surfaces distract from a clear vision 
of the architectural composition and destroy the beauty in- 
herent in an uninterrupted brick surface. Some of the houses 
at the Ida B. Wells Homes in Chicago (page 71) offer an 
illustration of such enrichment and its effect. 

The temptation to accentuate horizontal lines seems to be 
overwhelming for many designers. There are only two 
horizontal lines which have sufficient functional importance 
for emphasis—these are the base and the cornice. 

Change in texture or color of wall surfaces can only be 
recommended when applied on a large scale and in geo- 
metrical order. The two Detroit projects (Charles Project 
and Parkside Homes Extension) are the only good examples 
which can be offered. When applied on a small scale or on 
a single building, as in the Valleyview Homes in Cleveland, 
the attempt fails of its desired effect. The following examples 
of various efforts to interweave stone members or plastered 





Edgewood Homes, Akron, Ohio Commodore Perry Homes, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Besides lack of proportion between the elements assembled 
for a decorative effect, their practical use seems not to be at- 
tainable. Stairs (Edgewood Homes) are steep without suffi- 
cient space in fron of tthe door—and the canopy will hardly 
give the desired protection. Neither the stone architraves, 
which combine two narrow windews above the entrance 
doors of Commodore Perry Homes, nor the two stone tablets 
placed above other doors, are a desirable enrichment. 


Parkside Homes, Dayton, Ohio Sullivant Gardens, Columbus, Ohio 
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Architectural Features in Public Housing Projects 


surfaces in brick walls may prove that such enrichments 
are out of place in public housing architecture. 

Sculptural reliefs in burnt clay present an architectural enrich- 
ment which can give emphasis to selected points on the 
facades without interfering too drastically with the har- 
monious effect of the brick surface. The reliefs should avoid 
hard lines and their sculptural treatment should aim at pro- 
ducing softness in light and shade. There are already a few 
good examples in existence in public housing projects. 

The design of cornices should be simple. Their form should 
present only a few distinct horizontal lines and should 
strictly adhere to the scale superimposed on all parts of 
brick architecture by the actual brick dimension. 

In the pictures of the Charles F. Weiler Homes in Toledo the 
effect of two horizontal brick bands in the walls can be seen 
in combination with an accentuation of cornices by means of 
alternatively recessed brick courses. In spite of the neat 
detail, the impression remains that the lower band would 
have been better omitted. The photographs of the four- 
story blocks in the Ida B. Wells Homes in Chicago show a 
stone coping in good scale, the effect of which would have 
been still more satisfactory without the horizontal brick 
band pattern between the fourth floor windows. 








Outhwaite Homes Extension, Cleveland, Ohio 


Large horizontal bands of bricks in darker color imprint a 
severe ornamental pattern on the light brick surfaces of the 
houses and apartment blocks in this project. The presentation 
of such treatment may have an unusual effect on rendered 
drawings but proves to be irritating when experienced on the 
actual building. The reason is that neither functional ex- 
pression was sought nor were any graceful lines added to the 
logical mass composition of the buildings. 


Selected corners are accentuated by means of white rendered 
squares throughout this project. If applied to distract from 
unsuccessful window spacing, such forceful treatment may 
seem justified, but it can hardly be called a proper remedy. 

This combination of two-story row houses with one-story end 
units shows that differences in wall surfaces do not conceal 
unbalanced mass composition but rather point at it. 
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Canopies and Porches 

In all periods of domestic architecture the main entrance to a 
house was the object of emphasis and decoration. The wish 
to shield the door opening against rain and wind gave the 
pportunity to combine practical purpose with esthetic intent. 
The resulting features—canopies and porches—have become 
part of public housing architecture; but with the difference 
that these features occur repeatedly, that instead of one point 
many have to be emphasized, and that any emphasis when 
repeated has to fall into rhythmic order. This fact and the 
general character of simplicity in public housing architecture— 
resulting from the social idea itself and its financial structure— 
force upon the designer a high measure of discipline. He has 
to be aware that architectural features incorporated in public 
housing projects must lend themselves to repetition. 

Most architectural features of the past, which were inspired 
by the desire to stand out, to dominate their surroundings, 
are consequently not applicable to our problem. The entire 
range of wrought iron porches falls into this category. All 
copper roofs in baroque shape, crowning so many canopies of 
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public housing projects, are fundamentally wrong. 

priate for public housing are only the compositions of which 
every part is essential for fulfilling its purpose in the simplest 
form possible. 

A canopy has to shield, and it is more important that it pro- 
ject as far as possible in front of the door and, further, that 
it overlap the opening sufficiently on both sides, than that 
the money allowed be wasted on decorating it with a pretty 
copper roof. A reinforced concrete slab fulfills the purpose. 
A glance through the photographs shown here will prove that 
the simplest arrangement is most in keeping with the archi- 
tectural character. 

The same principle holds good for the porch roofs. Trellis 
work on both sides will give support to creepers. These 
creepers in turn enrich the features more gracefully than 
any elaborately ornamented precast columns. The porches of 
the Charles F. Weiler Homes in Toledo (page 74) present a 
simple arrangement to perfection. There are naturally also 


other acceptable solutions. 


Below, Charles F. Weiler Homes, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Poindexter Village, Columbus, Ohio 
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Brewster Homes Addition, Detroit, Michigan 





Brewster Homes Addition, Detroit, Michigan 


dune, 1943 


The impressive picturesque effect of these porches is the result 
of their minute correlation with the excellently spaced window 
openings and with the general proportion of the masses. The 
design of their details shows good scale conformity with the 
surrounding brick work—fine craftsmanship is characteristic 
of both. It is regrettable that the porches are not wide enough 
to offer a shaded outdoor sitting place. 





This project gives a rare display of almost unlimited varia- 
tions on the theme of house entrances and porches. From 
abbreviated Georgian revivals with stone gables we pass on to 
brick pillars until we find ourselves in front of the familiar 
ordinary type of wood porch with the usual small copper 
roof and the wide trellis of unproportioned diagonal orna- 
mentation. 











Next to and above some entrances we find only the elemenis 
displayed with which porches could be constructed—if so 
desired. There are canopies indicated, not solid but only in 
their open frames and, consequently, without any shielding 
function. We see trellises nailed flat on the walls, and 
crowned with gable fragments in stone. 
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Discussions on Urbanism 





The Planning and Housing Division of the School of Architecture at Columbia University has established a 
study group, composed largely of architects, which is meeting weekly for sixteen weeks to hear the views of engi- 
neers, lawyers, economists, sociologists, public administrators, etc. on the problems of urban rehabilitation and to 
participate in discussions rising out of the questions developed. New Pencit Points is publishing monthly reports 
of the discussions and procedure, of which the following is the fourth installment. The third appeared last month. 


Transportation and Urban Development, by Ernest W. Williams, Jr.; Economist, NRPB; work on NRPB booklet, ‘‘The Future of Transpor- 
7 tation” and on the book, “Transportation and National Policy.” Now assisting ODT, NRPB, and the Army on transportation problems. 


Transportation, as it is related to urban development, might be classified 
as internal and external. Within the city we have personal transporta- 
tion—trolley, trolley bus, bus transport; in a few of our larger cities 
we have rapid transit systems. The automobile has extended the field 
of commutation, freed residential areas from immediate dependence 
upon mass transportation, and created congested downtown streets, 
parking problems, etc. In the future we may be confronted not only 
with a continuation and development of these means of transportation, 
but also with some development of air transportation even for internal 
circulation in our larger urban areas. 


Most significant is the circulation of freight traffic, a large amount of 
which is internal and conducted by truck apart from the handling of in- 
bound and outbound freight. Of course, there has been considerable in- 
ternal movement by railroad in large cities, particularly in New York, 
northern New Jersey, and Chicago, where rail freight originates and 
terminates within the local area. In Chicago a somewhat uncommon 
medium of freight transportation within the city has been provided—a 
freight subway serving a large proportion of the downtown area. 


Internal communications are closely related to external communications; 
for example, receipt of passengers and freight from other urban areas. 
In the past this was limited almost entirely to the railroads. The situa- 
tion now embraces busses and air transportation as far as the passenger 
business is concerned, and for freight, motor transport, water trans- 
port, and prospectively air transport, at least for a certain amount of the 
higher class traffic. In the future practically all of our cities will rely 
upon a combination of rail, motor, water, and air transport. 

In the past the presence of a good harbor had a strong influence on the 
growth of large cities. Internal water communications had a great 
significance in the days before low-cost railroad transportation. Today 
this continues, but it seems to take a smaller and less significant part. 


The terminal problem is perhaps less discussed nowadays than is park- 
ing in downtown city areas, congested streets, etc., but freight distri- 
bution, its receipt by rail and water, and its interchange within the 
city area, constitute a serious problem. Careful studies have been made 
in Chicago to deal with the peculiar situation there, and studies have 
been made in other cities. One was made by the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation in 1933-1934 when he picked out the larger terminal 
cities; a study rather limited in scope because it was seeking immediate 
ways of improving the desperate railroad situation. From his calcula- 
tions, it appears that 46 percent of the operating expenses of the rail- 
roads were devoted to road expense in 1932; the rest to yard expense. 


Mr. Eastman made a study of the concentration, origination, and des- 
tination of freight in the United States. He found that 22 percent 
originated in 86 large metropolitan terminals. Origination was not as 
heavy as destination, as most of the freight originates at mines, farms, 
and forests. But in those 86 terminals 46 percent of the total freight 
trafic was terminated. In addition, there was a tremendous amount of 
interchange in large terminals such as St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 
Consequently, when we speak of the terminal problem we are dealing 
with a major railroad problem. Over half of their investments are in 
terminal facilities. It is of vast importance for cities because there is a 
large concentration of railway terminals in a few metropolitan areas. 


In Chicago, some 21 line haul carriers and belt lines serve the area. A 
number of the carriers entered when the city was young and were 
able to establish terminal facilities in the downtown area, close to the 
business center, preempting a considerable amount of land. The co- 
ordinator found that if in the aréa south of the Loop, where there is a 
large concentration of freight houses, terminals, passenger stations, etc., 
those facilities were eliminated and replaced by coordinated use and 
certain new facilities, it would be possible to free an amount of land 
almost equal in area to the entire Loop district. Because of the con- 
centration of freight facilities, an extraordinary amount of interchange 
is actually effected there. Carriers, rather than be deprived of long 
hauls, will interchange freight within the city. The local service affords 
a good example of the possibilities of coordination by use of the motor 
carrier which offers the prospect of more efficient service. Already 
available are some examples of what can be done to consolidate mer- 
chandise terminals, and coordinate motor truck pick-up and delivery 
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services to reduce the number of competing services. This plan can 
be extended to include motor carriers. As the situation now stands, 
each carrier provides service on an individual basis, although there are 
certain belt lines which are jointly owned and which do provide some 
unified services. Eastman’s study did not present conclusions regarding 
the release of land in the downtown areas, relieving street congestion, 
greater convenience to passengers of union terminals, and better service 
for shippers. However, it did indicate the desirability of further study 
of a number of terminal areas in relation to planning and preparing for 
commercial growth. 


Whenever a study of this kind is attempted, the problem of perfecting 
each carrier’s interests arises. It is difficult to get carriers together. Ideal 
reconstruction calls for substantial new investment and the abandonment 
of much of the present equipment. It is interesting to note, with re- 
spect to Chicago, that in 1906 a city planning commission attempted 
to unify passenger terminals; the Union Station is an improvement, but 
there are many other passenger terminals, some of them old and obso- 
lete. With respect to freight, even less was accomplished. In St. Louis 
and Kansas City a great deal of progress has been made in expediting 
the interchange of business and of handling originating and terminating 
business on a unified basis, through associations like the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, and the Kansas City Union Terminal. 


Despite the large part that railroad terminals play in the urban picture 
it is seldom realized what a serious blight they have imposed on the 
development of cities. We ought to study carefully those things that 
can be done to improve the situation and the benefits that would accrue 
—benefits to the carriers, passengers, shippers, and the population at 
large. We will be confronted in the future not only with the problem 
of effecting improvements and adjusting ourselves to changes—tech- 
nological changes, changes in the composition of the business, and in 
competing types of transportation—but we will be faced with the fact 
that city terminals, both freight and passenger, are no longer solely 
railroad problems. 


There has been a phenomenal growth of public and private motor 
transportation. Many commercial concerns own their own transporta- 
tion facilities. Often they find they can meet base and regular loads 
in more adequate fashion by providing their own transportation. This 
has had an important effect upon the development of cities. Likewise, 
there is the promise of significant developments in air transport. 


Motor transport in its initial stages was a small-scale business, fast 
and flexible, a service with which other carriers could not easily com- 
pete. As it grew there were a series of consolidations, and it became 
a regulated industry with a regular service operated at published rates 
similar to that of the railroads. Trucking companies use lighter’ vehicles 
for pick-up and delivery and transfer to over-the-road trucks in struc- 
tures that are similar to railroad freight stations. In that respect they 
have the same terminal problems. In the future I think there is a good 
possibility of not only a continuation of that kind of transfer but also 
of more interchange of freight between various types of carriers. In 
some areas where full car loads can be developed even for short hauls, 
the railroad has some advantage in cost over motor carriers; for long 
distance transportation in bulk the railroad has a pronounced advantage 
over highway transport. 


Yet, in the performance of terminal pick-up and delivery, the railroad 
is handicapped and must rely on motor carriers to accomplish that 
function. It seems logical to expect that in the feeder services of pick- 
up and delivery the motor carrier will continue to develop over a wid- 
ening field and eventually will reach a point where a profitable inter- 
change relationship can be realized. There is a marked hesitancy on 
the part of the railroads to develop such a relationship, and there is a 
tendency for railroads to engage in the local portion of the service. 
Nevertheless, the interchange between motor and rail may become 
more frequent. Recourse may be had to the use of containers or of 
demountable bodies. This would eliminate the problem of transferring 
package freight at the freight houses. 


The problem of water transportation is one of interchange of one type 
or another, with a few exceptions. We have in New York harbor an 
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example of a very costly kind of development. The harbor has few 
facilities for direct interchange between rail and ocean vessel despite the 
fact that a large volume of overseas business is handled here. On the 
Jersey shore there are tremendous waterfront facilities for interchange 
by car float, etc., that might well be, for greater efficiency, devoted to 
direct interchange. There is very poor coordination among the various 
carriers serving the port. It is characteristic of this country that there 
is a lack of mechanical handling facilities for interchange of freight 
with ocean carriers. These problems are peculiar to large coastal ports 
principally, though we do have them also, in lesser degree, in con- 
nection with inland water transportation. 


In the postwar period air transportation service can be operated favor- 
ably in cost, in comparison with rail Pullman service, and will offer 
speed and comfort to attract the bulk of long distance business travel. 
Air travel, however, is not very well adapted to the tourist trade unless 
the interest is in the terminal point itself and not in the intermediate 
territory. It seems probable that air transportation within the predic- 
table future will not be able to compete in price with the new all-coach 
services of the railroads. 


A great deal of study and thought is being given to the problem of 
carrying freight by air. There has been much loose talk as to the extent 
to which this will be developed. It appears likely that most first-class 
mail will go by air over distances beyond a few hundred miles. When 
it comes to express and freight traffic, the field is more limited. Air 
transports now in production can operate on a basis of about six cents 
a ton-mile at ranges of 600-800 miles, assuming a full load factor. In 
practical operation it is impossible to obtain a full load factor and 
there would be a discount for waste of space. Moreover, ground 
transportation is of great importance and, in large cities, is expensive. 
It seems possible that air transportation can compete with rail express 
in the not-too-distant future at from 15 to 18 cents per ton-mile for de- 
livered freight. However, in order to make any serious inroads on rail 
or motor freight traffic it will be necessary to achieve a lower operating 
and terminal cost to bring the rate down, for rail-freight revenues 
average less than one cent per ton-mile. 


Should air transport expand, the terminal problems in large cities will 
become of great importance. Although there have been technological 
developments toward successful blind landing, it will be necessary to 
provide adequate terminal facilities flexible enough to take care of 
peak loads and the slowing of operation that occurs in times of poor 
visibility. It will be necessary to arrange fast and efficient delivery of 
express and freight and for its collection from sources. 


Cities are already thinking in terms of four, six, or even more special- 
ized airports arranged in accordance with the type of traffic to be met. 
Some people are thinking about air taxi service. We are still, 
however, a long way from such technical development of the helicopter 
as could make this feasible. Until we reach such a stage, the location 
of the airport, the time and adequacy of the facilities available, and the 
character of the equipment used for the selection will continue to be 
important.* 


In the development of airports the tendency has been toward longer 
runways and higher landing speeds, resulting in larger fields. This 
makes airport location difficult because land area requirements are 
excessive. Experiments are under way with jet propulsion and various 
methods of reducing landing speeds to make possible operation from 
smaller fields, or alternately to take greater loads. Cities which are 
able to develop satisfactory systems for receipt and dispatch of air 
trafic will, perhaps, have some advantages in postwar commercial 
development. Before the war, semi-mass production made it possible to 
build light aircraft at prices around $1,000. It was possible to get some 
forty miles to the gallon and to travel 95 to 100 miles an hour. From 
the point of view of cost, the airplanes will afford a feasible vehicle, 
and might have a wide market in the postwar era because there will 
be many trained pilots interested in flying. 

* Headline, Associated Press story, released April 8, 1943: “Air Taxi Service by 
Helicopters Planned to Take Passengers, Mail from Rooftops. Boston, Mass: 
Northeast Airlines disclosed today plans for a postwar setup wherein helicopters 
would be used to carry mail and passengers from town and city rooftops to major 
airline terminals .. .” 


Several factors influence the use of airplanes for intercity transportation, 
The safety problem is closely related to the weather. Although many 
small light planes are almost foolproof in operation, the bulk of the 
public is not trained in commercial transport piloting and in the use 
of two-way radio communication and other navigation aids. The use 
of aircraft requires the development of facilities peculiar to it. It is 
not possible to have an airplane as convenient to the private user as the 
automobile is. If the helicopter can be developed commercially it may 
have widespread private use. Perhaps a future development will be 
small motor cars adapted peculiarly to city operation, with air trans- 
portation used over long distances. 


What stands out sharply is the need for greater coordination of the 
various kinds of transportation for the elimination of waste, for greater 
efficiency, greater convenience to the public, better and cheaper service 
for shippers and receivers of freight. Vast technical possibilities have 
been pointed out, yet comparatively little progress has been made. 


There have been, in the past few years, notable technical develop. 
ments in the kind of mass transportation vehicles available. There 
have been improvements in busses and improvements in passenger cars 
as far as railroad traffic goes. The modern trolley fits very well into 
some of the heavy transportation needs in our cities. On the other 
hand, rapid developments in motor busses have taken place. Some 
approach in capacity the trolley car and, in general, offer possibilities 
for faster and more flexible transportation. 


What about commutation and the extent of future decentralization 
around large cities because of the improvement in transportation 
facilities? There seems to be comparatively little likelihood of any 
substantial difference in rapid transit and railroad subway service. 
There is little indication of fundamental changes beyond increasing 
comfort, installing soundproofing, and producing higher operating 
speeds. There is, however, speculation as to what may happen to com- 
mutation by air. We have had such commutation on a limited basis 
in some large cities. It has been reasonably successful and it is not 
unlikely that there will be considerable extension along that line. 


It will probably take two forms. One is by private plane. Such com- 
mutation service would need appropriate landing areas and service 
facilities. This would be facilitated to the extent that we got com- 
mercial development of the helicopter or some such aircraft. The 
other type would be commercial service operating in regular trans- 
portation designed for commutation traffic. Several such services have 
been attempted, one or two with some success. Should these two 
classes of air service be developed there will be the possibility of 
greatly expanding the residential area, much as it was expanded by 
motor vehicles, but over a broader area. There will also be the possi- 
bility of a much closer relationship between urban centers. Com- 
mutation between New York and Chicago would not be out of the 
question. What that may mean in bringing cities closer together for 
commercial development is worth speculating upon. We may very 
well come to the point where we will deal with transcontinental 
trafic on ten-hour running time, and may handle traffic between New 
York and Chicago on a three- or four-hour running time basis. This 
will bring cities closer together and will result in a greater develop- 
ment of business interests. 
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Joint Report, 1921 

Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth Ave., New York. (Various 
reports, especially first report.) 


& industrial Planning, by Robert D. Calkins; Ph.D., Professor of Business Economics and Dean, School of Business, Columbia 
Univ.; Consultant, NRPB; Identified with NRA, AAA, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation; Author of articles on economics, social sciences, etc. 


A great deal of what has gone under the term “Industrial Planning” 
in the last decade is not planning. Much of it is scarcely more than 
fairly responsible speculation about the future. For our purposes we 
may think of the activities comprising planning: the determination of 
goals, or objectives, the appraisal of alternative methods of attaining 
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goals, a choice of alternative methods, and finally layout and design 
for execution. 


Types of planning vary according to the types of problems to be dealt 
with, and they vary according to the agency which faces the problem: 
(1) business firms—these being the operating units of our economy; 
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(2) voluntary groups of business men represented by associations and 
the like, whether national, state or local; (3) voluntary and usually 
temporary groups of citizens who are inspired to aid in regional, com- 
munity or national problems; (4) the government, operating through 
its planning and special administrative committees, or legislatures. 


To consider the objectives of these agencies, we may note that busi- 
ness firms are engaged almost exclusively with planning for their 
own particular future. They deal primarily with their own problems 
and only incidentally with community or national problems. It is 
noteworthy that in the last decade the vision of some business firms 
has broadened; today it is not uncommon to encounter business men 
who take serious account of community problems and of their own 
responsibilities. I know of one firm which has already determined that 
it must provide employment for 60 percent more people than in 1940, 
before the defense program got under way. The officers do not know 
the solution, but they are seriously planning their future, with in- 
creased employment as one objective. Profit is, of course, an objective, 
but only one. They are trying to formulate a profitable program that 
will fulfill their responsibility to the community. 


Business groups, operating through business associations, deal with in- 
dustry-wide problems, but this is essentially business planning which 
rarely comprehends the questions involved in community planning. 
Community groups (voluntary groups of citizens) concern themselves 
predominantly with broader community problems rather than with the 
business problems of a single industry or firm. The concern of govern- 
mental planning is, or should be, the public welfare. 


Planning by business firms scarcely existed before 1930. The exceptions 
for the most part were a few large corporations which found it neces- 
sary to predict future trends of population in order to determine 
future markets. Business planning is now greatly influenced by the 
necessity of considering the conversion from war- to peace-time produc- 
tion. This forces a company to estimate its markets for present com- 
modities and its potential markets for new products. It considers ex- 
pansion and conversion plans and, ultimately, it is hoped, it will trans- 
late these into action. 


Another impetus to this type of planning has been given recently by 
the Committee for Economic Development headed by Paul Hoffman. 
This was started by the Department of Commerce, as an independent 
committee of business men. Its field development program is designed 
to encourage business firms and managers to survey markets and 
products and to formulate a program for conversion when the war 
is over. The Field Development Committee will stimulate individual 
firms. It will operate through regional, state, and local committees of 
business men who will suggest how this sort of thing can be done and 
report the experiences of other firms engaged in postwar planning. 


The second part of the program concerns the preservation of small 
business. A committee is to consider what will be needed to create and 
maintain opportunities for small business and thereby for men of small 
means to enter business. This activity is undertaken in the belief that 
opportunity for enterprise is vital to any economy which is to provide 
opportunity to work. 


The third activity, the research program, is set up to consider types of 
federal and state policy which would encourage investment and em- 
ployment—preferably full investment of savings and full employment 
of labor when the war is over. Some of the research is to deal with 
long-range problems. Most of it in the first year will deal with the 
urgent problems that will have to be faced as soon as the war is over. 
How should the armed forces be demobilized? What kind of demobili- 
zation plan can be coordinated with the employment plans of industry? 
How should war contracts be cancelled? What of the future of gov- 
ernment-owned plants? Taxation? Relief? Such matters will be de- 
cided in the first year after the war is over; the decisions will deter- 
mine the kind of economy we are to have for the next fifty years. 
Someone ought to be prepared to give intelligent advice. The research 
program is organized to consider such questions, placing the most 
urgent problems first and the others later. 


Now let us turn our attention to industrial planning by community 
groups which think of community rather than national problems. The 
objectives of industrial planning by community groups are quite varied. 
One of the frequent and older objectives is the acceleration of popula- 
ton growth and business growth. Too often this objective is sought 
without regard to social and economic consequences. Occasionally the 
objectives concern the retention of population and industry in declining 
reas. The reduction of cyclical unemployment has been a recent ob- 
ctive in many communities. Some communities have attempted to 
lan industrial and economic development in such a way as to mini- 
mize the amplitude of cyclical unemployment. The reduction of sea- 








sonal unemployment by encouraging the development of complementary 
industries is an objective which appeals to many groups. Another ob- 
jective for which community planning is beginning to strive is the 
diversification of occupations and industry in a community. Here one 
encounters the objection that this represents a search for local self- 
sufficiency; it entails the loss of the advantages of specialization, and 
it is, therefore, economically unsound. One needs to approach this 
practical problem with caution, but there is a case to be made for 
diversification. It is the case made by Odum in his studies of the 
South. To provide opportunities for the normal distribution of talents 
in a population requires a varied economy with a wide range of occu- 
pational employments. The South has exported much of its talent. 
Some of the gains of specialization may be foregone if diversification 
gives wider range of employment opportunity. From the sociological 
point of view much can be said in favor of maintaining a fairly wide 
range of talents and opportunities in a region or community. The term 
“balanced economy” and “balanced community” will be heard often 
in planning circles in future. 


The limitations of community planning are several. It must be indirect 
in execution. A group may do all the planning it likes for the develop- 
ment of a community, but it is not the planner who puts the plans 
into operation. To execute the plans the planner must appeal to other 
persons, and often to persons with a limited degree of responsibility to 
the community. A community may undertake to attract industry, but 
the decision as to whether the industry is to be located there or else- 
where is made by business men responsible for the investment. They 
are free to reject one community and choose another location. The 
planner is not infallible. His judgment of what industries are sound 
for his community is something on which few would want to risk 
their savings. The mistakes of attracting an unsound venture are some- 
times more costly than the failure to attract the industry at all. It is, 
therefore, not entirely unfortunate that the aspirations and hopes of 
community planners have to pass the judgment of men responsible 
for the investment. 


A basic weakness in community planning for industry is that it is so 
frequently done in a slipshod manner. A group of business and pro- 
fessional men with a sprinkling of public officials decides on a com- 
munity objective. They confer, and without much information they 
decide upon a plan and the program is launched. No survey precedes 
the plan. Such surveys are difficult to make and many communities 
cannot at the time afford them, for they are expensive. As a result, 
there may be, and often is, irresponsible and short-sighted action with 
respect to community planning. 


Very often the plans or programs fail to consider long-range interests 
of the community. Let me illustrate and show how difficult it is to 
control these things. In 1941 we were making a survey of the San 
Francisco Bay region. That survey revealed that the Bay region had a 
large proportion of fairly stable industries—principally consumer goods. 
It has greater economic stability than communities specializing in 
capital goods. Before the study was completed, and before the infor- 
mation could be used, decisions were reached for the development of 
the Kaiser Shipyards and other war industries in the area. The long- 
run consequences of this development will be a major unemployment 
problem in that region. One can predict that most of the 65,000 ship- 
yard workers will not be employed in shipbuilding when the war is 
over. Many other war industries will not exist. There will be a plentiful 
supply of mechanical workers. For years there has been a clamor in 
California for basic, capital goods industries. They are now expanding. 
Out of this war development the Bay Area is likely to increase the 
instability of its economy. These consequences were scarcely considered 
in launching a development which will have for decades long- and 
far-reaching consequences on economic life in the area. Such is the 
penalty of superficial foresight. Such is also one of the prices of war. 
National planning is intended to promote the national welfare. This is 
not assured by allowing each community or region to seek its own 
welfare independently. What is advantageous to one community may 
be detrimental to another and even to the national welfare. The iden- 
tification and reconciliation of these conflicting interests are a proper 
concern of national planning. Ubiquitous problems, such as unem- 
ployment, which can not be dealt with effectively on a purely local 
basis, are likewise a concern of national planning. Conservation, re- 
source development, and many other questions of national interest 
require solutions by the federal government as the representative of 
all the people. 


National planning is subject to many limitations and difficulties which 
restrict its effectiveness. It is no more a cure-all for our industrial and 
economic ills than any of its antecedent fads from secession to technoc- 
racy. We shall do planning a disservice by romanticising its potenti- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Discussions on Urbanism 
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New York’s first park of importance was Central Park, completed 
shortly after the Civil War. Olmstead and his associates, in the late 
sixties and early seventies, devised four transverse routes across the 
park so that cross-town traffic would not have to cross park drives at 
grade. That was a long step forward, although grade crossing elimina- 
tion did not become important until the automobile became a factor. 


I have never known to whom to attribute the farsightedness that re- 
sulted in the acquisition of Bronx Park, Van Cortlandt Park, Pelham 
Bay Park, and the connecting parkways that give to the Borough of 
the Bronx its vast park area. The Bronx has, however, suffered be- 
cause of the poor disposition of these areas; its southern part has been 
neglected. People moved out of the congested parts of the city when 
we built the subway system, and we created more congestion by the 
device designed to relieve it. Either zoning laws were not yet in ex- 
istence, or when they were passed in 1916 we adopted compromise laws 
because it was impossible to pass others at that time. Density was too 
great, and park areas or public open spaces are not adequate to prevent 
the excessive density which now exists in the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens. 


During the period of national expansion and mechanical development 
we as a nation were bent upon developing our cities, and gave little 
attention to the amenities—light, air, open spaces. We are bordering 
upon economic collapse in this city because of the lack of that fore- 
sight. Rather than contemplate slum clearance and park provisions in- 
dependently, we should think, I believe, of setting houses in parks, for 
that is what modern planning for housing amounts to. You who are 
housing experts say we ought to occupy 20-25 percent of the land and 
put the rest in parks. We are trying to evolve an economy which will 
make it possible to build that kind of housing and to establish it in 
the environment we know will give us good living. 


You cannot disassociate housing from parks, or commerce from parks, 
or industry from parks. The fellow who goes into the park business 
ought to know about housing and something about the planning of 
cities. If he does not, he is just seeing a small part of the picture. 


To return to the historical: After the establishment of the park system 
in New York City, we spread out into the suburbs as a result of sub- 
ways, automobiles, and electrification of the railroads. About 1906, 
Westchester County became densely populated immediately north of 
New York City. Then there came a plan from a group of people 
which resulted in the beginning of the Bronx River Parkway, the 
first parkway in this country built through park land. 


I bring this up because I want to impress upon you how quickly this 
Bronx Parkway project became obsolescent. We were building a road 
40 feet wide, four feet wider than the ordinary highway, with all grade 
crossings eliminated. Before 15 years had passed, that project was out 
of date. We did not think of super elevating curves; the radii of many 
of the curves were too short; the clearances at the bridge abutments 
were insufficient. The automobile which, when this project was first 
built, traveled normally at about 25 miles an hour had soon increased 
its normal speed to 40 miles an hour. No matter how far we may try 
to look ahead, it is difficult to anticipate our needs many years in 
advance. We have to plan in advance, I agree, but when you look 
ahead (as the regional planners attempted to do in 1925 when they 
prognosticated for 1965), it appears evident that it is impractical to 
plan that far ahead in consideration of the technical advances that are 
normal to our civilization. 


After the completion of the Bronx River Parkway, a study was made 
of land values in Westchester County, and it was found that they were 
increasing along the parkway. Westchester County is known as the 
richest suburban district in any metropolitan region in this country, and 
we have spent there, in a ten-year period, $80,000,000 on park and 
parkway projects. Many taxpayers regret this now that interest on the 
bonds has to be paid. Those same people would not sell these projects 
if they had the opportunity; they are, I am sure, of the opinion that 
the projects are worth what they cost. 


With the formation of the State Council of Parks in 1924, the 
state park system became as much a factor in the lives of the people 
in New York City as are city parks. The automobile, the electrification 
of railroads, and the airplane have made it possible for people to get 
out into the country. We are living in a period of intensified existence, 
with many men and women un assembly lines, in factories, and with 
people living under the pressure of business. It seems all the more 
important, therefore, that we have recreational facilities so that we 
can get out into the forests to enjoy the kind of recreation which is 
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Recreation in Relation to Planning, by Gilmore D. Clarke, D.H.L.; Dean, College of Architecture, Cornell Univ.; Board of Directors, 
American Institute of Planners; Consulting Landscape Architect, New York City Park Department; Fellow, ASLA; AIA, honorary. 


not possible nowadays for everybody, but which is most certainly de 
sirable for the majority of the people. Increased transportation facilities 
will make that possible. 


We also have a State Parkway System through Westchester, Putnam, 
Dutchess, and Columbia Counties. Some day, undoubtedly, these park- 
ways will extend up to the Canadian border, with spurs to New Eng- 
land and from Troy to Buffalo. Why shouldn’t we have a network 
of parkways in the state? 


The state is planning a system of through-ways that will extend 
through the valley belt where 80 percent of the people of this state 
live—the great agricultural and industrial region. These through-ways 
are being planned as were the parkways, with the exception that trucks 
will be allowed upon them. For some years to come they will doubt- 
less take the place of parkways in those sections of the state remote 
from larger cities. Some day there will have to be another through- 
way leading from Bear Mountain Bridge diagonally across the state 
through Pennsylvania and up to Buffalo. 


I would like to speak of the relation of parks to housing. Parks must 
filter through the areas of land devoted to living. We have to provide 
recreational areas for the youngest group—up to five years—very close 
to where people live, so that mothers may watch them. Then, provide 
for the age-group from five to the pre-adolescents and adults who play 
baseball and other more active games. They can go even farther away 
from home. Finally, we must provide quiet recreation for older folks. 
All of these recreational areas have to be integrated with every housing 
project. It would be wise to provide all these recreational facilities in 
each neighborhood unit so that each neighborhood is a self-sufficient 
area. On the other hand, it is not economically possible to provide all 
forms of recreation in every neighborhood unit. When land costs from 
$2 to $4 a square foot, it is not always possible to set aside much land 
for baseball and tennis. But enough for the development of adequate 
parks and open spaces between the buildings is important. That, too, is 
part of the neighborhood park system. 


The obsolescent buildings in those sections of our city which are no 
longer fit for living should be cleared out. In their places new build- 
ings with a lower density should be erected. If we have to build close 
to industrial centers, we need a stretch of park to provide a green 
buffer strip and to provide a place to park cars under trees. We should 
like to bring back to Manhattan some of the people who have moved 
up to the Bronx, and give them better living in Manhattan than they 
now have in the Bronx. That is possible. There is no reason why a 
person who works in the garment center or in the Wall Street section 
should have to travel to work in the crowded subway. All could live 
closer to their work, and walk to work. We could provide perfectly 


good homes for them. Why don’t we? “Economy” won’t permit it. 


We have had slum clearance housing projects subsidized by federal, 
state, and city governments. These have provided lower rents, too low 
to begin to pay interest on the investment. Private enterprise cannot 
do that. Most of us here are interested in finding means whereby pri- 
vate enterprise can do it. When we come to the problem of parks we 
have to make the argument that parks are worth while, that they are 
worth all the money they cost because they provide the recreation we 
need. This means going to the City Council with a budget for the 
Park Department in excess of the amount requested in 1934, 1935, or 
1936. Why? Because during the depression hundreds of parks and 
parkways were built, and they are expensive to keep up. 


What is the argument for passing on a larger budget? You will say 
the parks provide recreation, they lower juvenile delinquency, they 
lower the mortality rate in an indirect way. Therefore, they lower 
the cost of hospitalization, of policing, and of many other city services. 
We cannot directly measure the good that is due to our parks; yet we 
are asked to pay the extra costs. In the course of time these economies 
will be felt in a greater way by the city as a whole, more particularly 
in the character of its citizens. 


I should not close without speaking of the increase in airports and the 
necessity for having large tracts of land around them. There are no 
better places for certain types of park areas than in the vicinity of air- 
ports. I don’t know how many airports we have now. We had over 
300 transport planes before the war; now we are manufacturing thou- 
sands a year. I don’t expect we are going to continue at that rate of 
production, but it gives you some idea of how the industry will in- 
crease after the war. ‘ 


(At this point, Dr. Clarke showed slides to illustrate various points 
brought up in his discussion.) 











The shortest distance between two 
points is ...a curved line across the 
top of the world! Short cut sky lanes 
to Bombay, Chungking, Moscow, Tokio, 
Sydney, Cape Town rise high above 
vast seas of glittering, icy wastes. Sky 
lanes—now being charted by the post- 
war planners of America. Sky lanes 
that bring our very farthest neighbor 
to us in no more than 60 hours. 
Tomorrow’s new world lies in the 
palms of the draftsmen of today. They 
are linking country to country, con- 





Pencil Sales Dept. 167-]6, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


“O BRAVE NEW WORLD...” 


tinent to continent. And in this tre- 
mendous project, as in every other im- 
portant blueprinting work, *Typhonite 
ELDORADOS lead all other drawing 
pencils with their decisive clarity, 
uniform degrees, opacity and speed. 
Typhonite ELDORADOS are helping 
to plot our brave new world. 


+ + + 


* The new booklet describing the Typhonite proc- 
ess is offered to draftsmen. Write for your copy 
mentioning this publication. 
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Climate Makes The Man 


By Clarence A. Mills. Published by Har- 
per & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Oe 

Dr. Mills, a professor of experimental 
medicine at the University of Cincinnati, 
has long been a student of the effect of 
climate on man. He has lectured before 
many engineering societies and now he 
has summed up his findings in this val- 
uable and readable volume. 

Climate, heat, cold, winds, humidity, 
barometric pressure, and the changes of 
all these influence not only individuals but 
mobs and even the course of history. The 
book is full of amazing observations; 
some of them completely contrary to 
general belief in medical circles. 

Dr. Mills discusses the effect of out- 
door climate and indoor or man-made 
climate on human beings. Tropical cli- 


mates, temperate, and northerly zones are , 


studied in great detail, and the result 
seems to be that the most invigorating, 
healthy, and productive climates can be 
found in certain parts of the temperate 
zone. Even here, however, various periods 
of the year are conducive to more or less 
vitality. He observes that 27 of our 30 
presidents were conceived during the eight 
months from December to July and only 
4 during the remaining third of the year. 
With the zealousness of a specialist, he 
believes that the greatness of Washington 
and Lincoln were probably due to the 
fact that they were conceived in May 
which is the year’s peak of vitality. While 
this opinion may sound far fetched, it is 
based on rather solid experiments with 
animals whose controlled living quarters 
were air conditioned and whose behavior 
was studied for long periods of time. 

Smoke and steam contamination of the 
atmosphere receives its proper share of 
attention by Dr. Mills and certain reme- 
dies are offered. These days when town 
planning is so seriously and generally dis- 
cussed among architects, the paragraphs 
discussing air contamination make won- 
derful background reading. You will feel 
like rolling up your sleeves faster and get- 
ting to work on decentralization. Indoor 
climatic conditions are discussed from a 
medical point of view. 

The fact that one of the best methods 
to devitalize air is to blow it over a hot 
metal surface makes practically all our 
present day heating systems obsolete. Dr. 
Mills’ conclusion is panel heating and even 
panel cooling. The trouble with the latter 
is that it requires a shiny foil lined room 
which, of course, works for a very un- 
pleasant interior. 

A great deal of the book is devoted to 
such discussions as “Thermometers and 
History,” “Climate, Weather and World 
Domination.” The influence of sun spots, 
barometric conditions, and unusual cold 
seasons changed the path of history and 
civilizations. The exact timing of the 
French Revolution, our war of independ 
ence, even the start of this war was con 
ditioned by underlving climatic changes, 


Dr. Mills points out. 
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This book is one of the most interesting 
examples of “background” reading mat- 
ter with which an architect should be 
familiar. There isn’t any doubt that the 
greatest revolution in mechanical equip- 
ment of buildings will come in heating 
methods. It is well to have a general 
knowledge of the subject, which will in- 
fluence the designer of the heating sys- 
tems of the future. There is, of course, 
very little actual practical application data 
of the results of this research to building 
practice. This book, however, should be 
read concurrently with the very excellent 
paragraphs on the same subject in the 
vearbook of the Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers, which brings all 
the facts down to earth and rounds out 
Dr. Mills’ book for the architect. 

JosepH Doucias Werss, A.LA. 


On Being An Architect 


By William Lescaze. (Published 1942 by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. 287 pages, 5, x 8”, illustrated, $3.) 


Such a book as this presents a large task, 
in the writing and the reviewing. In it 
Lescaze seeks to explain to his associates 
in the field of architecture, as well as to 
the layman and the student, the ideals, 
problems, and organization of an entire 
profession. That he is writing about the 
one profession which is at once artistic, 
scientific, and business-like, makes the 
task no smaller. This complex profession 
needs not justification but explanation in 
order to do away with the monstrous 
number of incorrect assumptions concern- 
ing its workings. 

Fortunately for us all, Mr. Lescaze takes 
up the sword for contemporary archi- 
tecture in his opening sentence. Making 
no excuses (and indeed none should be 
made) for his stand, allowing for the 
honesty of no other viewpoint, he marches 
right into the somewhat bloody fray. In 
a conversational manner he presents what 
almost amounts to a handbook for the 
young, embryonic architect. Though 
often repetitious, the book gets said many 
important things, not the least of which 
is this from the first page: 

“Regardless of painstaking application, 
regardless of masterly technique, a copy 
of a building designed by Palladio can 
never be a creative work of art, no more 
than a copy of a work by Rembrandt can 
be anything but a copy; and it can be no 
more than a good or bad copy.” With 
some justified bitterness he speaks of the 
common conception of the architect to- 
day as the artist who puts the frosting 
on the cake—an attitude prevalent among, 
and augmented by, the traditionalists who 
are willing to compromise with reality. 
Obviously a man who will trim a con- 
tractor’s box with psuedo Greek-Roman 
pillars, acanthus leaves, and the egg and 
dart motif, can be nothing more than a 
copyist decorator. As Lescaze says, noth- 
ing is more absurd than a contemporary 
library done as a medieval church, lack- 
ing light, air, and freedom of circulation— 





the essentials of a library. The public 
suffers from a sickness of taste engen- 
dered by the copyist who made these 
ghastly errors in judgment. All architects 
suffer for those many bad judgments; for 
the public’s critical abilities have been so 
dulled that they are not willing to accept 
architecture on merit but desire only what 
they are “used to.” 

In discussing the “Effect of Architec- 
ture on Your Life,” Lescaze makes the 
interesting point that Europeans like 
Washington, D. C. because it reminds 
them of home—home being a European 
country—and that tribute to our democ- 
racy is a bitter pill to swallow. We, who 
had open unspoiled country to work 





William 


Lescaze 


with, imitate obsolete forms of imperial- 
ism from overcrowded Europe. The au- 
thor comments with wonder upon the 
willingness of investment companies to 
underwrite buildings which almost im- 
mediately become obsolete. 

An important chapter is devoted to 
critics and labels. The absence of space 
devoted to architecture in newspapers 
and popular magazines is appalling. It 
keeps architects’ work from the public 
eye, and fails to publicize the services of 
the architect or to rate architecture as an 
art. In contrast he cites examples of 
music, painting, and the dance, each of 
which has a regular daily critic. In 
Britain much more is done in the way of 
public criticism. Of course this comment 
excludes our architectural magazines, but 
these reach few laymen and so do not 
replace newspapers. Again Mr. Lescaze 
drives home his point that modern is 
synonymous with contemporary and does 
not indicate a “style.” For those who so 
often confuse the terms modern and mod- 
ernistic, he supplies excellent definitions. 

A strong criticism should be made of 
his pacifier chapter called “Architecture 
and the Allied Arts.” The preceeding 
chapter somehow dribbles into this one, 
and what is designed to put more at ease 
the muralist and sculptor, whose work is 
eliminated by the plain-wall moderns, 
seems to do the opposite. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The ‘HEALTH ZONE of the plant 








| enclose are realizing more and 
more that minor illnesses are a major 
cause of absenteeism throughout industry. 
The common cold and its complications 
account for more than half the lost man- 
hours... other contagious diseases are 
responsible for many critical losses, too. 


Much of this waste can be prevented by 
providing healthful working conditions 
and sanitary washrooms, with plenty of 
soap, hot water, and individual tissue 
towels. 

Such washrooms are literally “health 
zones.” ‘They should be planned as an 
essential part of every industrial building 
you design. Ample facilities should be pro- 
vided, in convenient locations, and all 
fixtures should be placed to insure most 
efficient use and smooth flow of traffic. 


Tue Scott Paper Company can aid you 
in designing washrooms that help keep 
workers on the job. The second edition 
of the Scott Washroom Advisory Ser- 
vice Manual gives basic washroom 
layouts and suggestions that have 
proved practical in all types of in- 
dustrial buildings. For your copy, 
and a set of Don Graf Data Sheets 
on washroom planning, write 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
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let Armstrong's Monowall help 


you by-pass labor shortages 


modeling plans. Walls and ceilings go up fast, with 
less labor, when you use Armstrong’s Monowall. It isn’t 
#t all unusual for one building mechanic to complete an 
average size room in one day—without help. 
Armstrong’s Monowall saves preparation time—the 
large boards are applied direct to old plaster or other 
wall and ceiling surfaces which are dry, firm, and reason- 
ably smooth. Quick-bonding Armstrong’s CM-50 Ce- 
ment is used for best results. There’s no waiting for 
plaster to dry. And ordinary carpenter’s tools are all 
that are needed for neat, efficient work. 


NO FINISHING NEEDED 


Monowall saves the time of finishing, too. That’s be- 
cause Armstrong applies the tough, gleaming finish at 
the factory, all ready to give years of trouble-free 
service. Once the Monowall is in place, a room is ready 
for immediate use. 

A variety of attractive and practical colorings in plain 
shades and tile-designs permits virtually any decorative 
plan to be carried out faithfully. They don’t fade, grow 
dim, or need refinishing. An occasional wiping off with 
a cloth moistened with water and mild soap is the only 
maintenance needed. 

See SWEET’S, or write for complete infor- 
mation. Armstrong Cork Co., Building Mate- 
rials Division, 6906 Lincoln St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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| Not forgetting the perpetual difficulties 
| of the honest architect with the real-estate 
| promoter who wants something quick, 
| cheap, and safe (safe, meaning traditional 
style with bric-a-brac to cover up unsound 
construction) Lescaze discusses the lack of 
understanding between business interests 
| and the architect who has the contract 
| for a building. The ignorance of most 
| businessmen as to the services offered by 
the architect Lescaze finds a colossal im- 
pediment to performance of the contract, 
or of even obtaining the contract in the 
first place. He rightfully says that the 
architect is not considered an intelligent 
coordinator who can cut costs, as well as 
a designer. He believes cost control to be 
one of the most important of the archi- 
tect’s services. 


The second portion of the book is de- 
voted to the student; and because many 
things in the architectural field are hardly 
obvious to the student (who emerges from 
unreal school life ill-equipped with prac- 
tical knowledge) this may easily be the 
most important part. In “Do You Want 
to Be An Architect?” he posits questions 
to determine the wisdom of continuing in 
the architectural field. Apropos the often 
misleading training of schools which use 
purely -theoretical problems, he states: 
“The architect needs the reality of human 
beings, the knowledge of their require- 
ments ... the reality of definite site con- 
ditions, before he gets to work.” This is 
seldom realized by the layman who says, 
“IT want to build a house. Will you draw 
me some sketches? No, I don’t have the 
land as yet.” 

Two of the most concise chapters are 
on “The Training of the Architect — 
Where to Get It,” and on “Present Day 
Practice.” In these are listed and de- 
scribed the programs offered by, and 
approximate costs of, the country’s best 
schools; and the difficulties of producing 
bureaucrat-engineer-architecture. His cri- 
ticisms are good meat for all those who 
have been civil servants in architecture 
and for those wise enough to pause be- 
fore becoming involved in a system de- 
signed to crush the architect’s important 
asset: ability to design freely. This re- 
viewer feels strongly from actual exper- 
ience that such a warning is definitely in 
order. During this war the architect in 
the bureau is no more than a drafts- 
man to the engineer and must see a piti- 
ful amount of material waste and over- 
designing as plans come from the en- 
gineer’s hands. 

In “How One Gets a Job,” the steps 
to becoming a registered architect and a 
member of the only—and much needed 
unifying architect’s organization, the AIA, 
are well laid out. “War and Building” 
and “The Architect’s Role Today” taper 
off into more vague but sometimes import- 
ant generalizations, although Mr. Lescaze’s 
hopes for unity and accomplishment (in 
the long range view) for building during 
the war are so far unfulfilled. 

Many times in the course of the book 
the reader will stop and smile. A sort of 
dry humor infects some of its pages. Per- 
haps the prime example is a letter asking 
Lescaze to do plans for a residence just 























“The land is sand 
and subject to ‘lime-sinks’”. The list of 
hazards the architect should bear in mind 


outside Live Oak, Fla. 


ran to eleven items, the most ferocious 
being: armed invaders, bombs and shells, 
meteors (small), 300-degree heat, 200- 
degree cold. The client goes on to say: 
“Such a house would have to be built 
somewhat underground.” He wished to 
have food stores for ten years, everything 

be automatic, every part lasting 100 
years. In closing he wrote: “If you are 
interested let me know. I read about you 
in The New Yorker.” Mr. Lescaze’ com- 
ment: “This is the ultimate house; I see 
no other way out.” 

The book has much to offer. The only 
disappointing aspect is that, to a modern 
architect, it merely reaffirms belief; and, 
to the traditionalist or non-architect, its 
flaws (chiefly confusing repetition and 
lack of forcefully wrought conclusions) 
may lead to discounting its many merits. 
A more concise presentation would have 
helped the lay reader. But such a book is 
needed. 

MarGARET GREENOUGH KING 


The Road We Are Traveling 
to America’s Future. By 


106 pages. 


Guide Lines 
Stuart Chase. 


Goals for America 


A Budget of Our 
By Stuart Chase. 


Needs and Resources. 
134 pages. 


(Numbers One and Two of a series of 
six exploratory reports to the Twentieth 
Century Fund, published under the gen- 
eral title, “When War Ends.” $1 per 
volume. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York.) 


The literature on postwar planning has 
already produced a_ respectable flood 
which inundates the time capacity of 
the average reader. Few writers can re- 
sist the temptation (or it is a publisher’s 
“must’?) to dilute what might fill an 
informative magazine article to the im- 
posing format of a heavy tome. Pressed 
by events, they have to produce their 
predictions in a hurry or run the risk 
—if they take time to write carefully— 
of having the book they produce out- 
stripped by events the moment it comes 
off the press. The publication, therefore, 
of a number of smaller books which can 
be easily read in one evening—and are 
always valuz i 
mendable accomplishment. 

Another merit might be the ability of 
the author to come to grips with his 
problems without rhetorical frills and 
without resorting to “underground” in- 
formation. Directness of approach and the 
vigorous simplicity of Chase’s writing, 
which are apparent in the first two 
volumes, promise a very informative de- 
scription of our economic situation after 
the war. 

Stuart Chase goes back far to explain 
events of 1943. He starts his interpreta- 
tion of events in 1913, but he might very 
well have gone back some 40 or 50 years 
more to a time when the first machine- 
age methods brought scientific efficiency 
into production and destruction. We are 
(Continued on page 88) 














This floor is made to order 
for your top-quality jobs 





Armstrong’s Linotile (Oil-Bonded) 
satisfies today’s demands for 
beautiful, lasting floors 


in war plant areas 


HEN your client demands 
the finest, you can give him 
the finest in floors, too. Today, for 
top-quality floors in war plants 


and government buildings, many 
architects are specifying Arm- 


strong’s Linotile (Oil-Bonded). 
These de luxe floors have many 
advantageous features from an 
architectural standpoint. They can 
be tailor-made to carry out any 
original design you create, as shown 
in the picture above. In addition to 
beauty, they give you wear. They’re 
sturdy and resist abrasion. And 
their resilience provides quiet and 
comfort. These qualities make Arm- 








For this conference room in the New 
Jersey yard of a large shipbuilding 
company, the architect rpecifed 9-inch 
squares of Armstrong's Linotile in 
Dark Silver, Pattern Number 53, with 
a special Linoset and border treatment 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum in White 
and Willow Green. — installed by 
William Gold, Inc., N. Y Engi- 
neering and Construction: Walter 
Kidde Company, N. Y. C. 








strong’s Linotile ideal for those 
buildings which get an unusual 


amount of traffic. 
No priorities are required. Lino- 
tile can be supplied promptly, 
6 plain and 8 marble colors. You 
can get complete details about these 
lasting floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
tile from SWEET’S, Section 7}, 
by writing us. Address: Arm- 
strong Cork Company, 6906 Duke 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


THE ARMY-NAVY “E” flies 
over our Lancaster factories. 
It was awarded for excel- 
pee in the production of shells, bombs, bomb 
racks, aircraft parts and assemblies, camou- 
flage netting, and other vital war products. 
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(Continued from page 87) 

bound to be wrong whenever we treat 
our present entanglements as a result of 
happenings of the last ten years. We are 
equally wrong whenever we see our 
present worries as competition for power 
by a few nations (or persons); and not 
as the consequence of the industrial revo- 
lution which shakes our society as a “One 
World” problem. The productive poten- 
tialities of science and industry are strong- 
er than the political status quo. 

Stuart Chase can make facts and figures 
lucid. We must come to a balance of 
free enterprise and control. We must 
wider concept of “public 
works.” We certainly cannot go back to 


oa 


come to a 


1933, or to 1913, or to “business as usual.” 

Although the architect is never men- 
tioned in these books as a constructive 
force in reconstruction programs (which 
are mostly seen as economic problems) 
he certainly is apt to dominate the chap- 
ter, “Shelter”, which is one of Mr. Chase’s 
five great categories of minimum stand- 
ards: food, shelter, clothing, health 
services, and education. The architect, too, 
is bound to be wrong if he would see 
his job as an isolated problem—the op- 
portunity for building houses. Only if he 
comes to grasp the full breadth of world- 
wide economic problems can he find the 
basis for his individual construction. 
Neither assembly lines nor prefabrication 
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While it is designed to save steel for 
war use, and contains less than one pound 
of critical metal, nevertheless the Weis- 
way V Deluxe Cabinet Shower is built 
to a standard which assures satisfactory 
service. That is a result of our pioneering 
experience in cabinet shower engineer- 
ing, and skill in adapting new materials. 


This new Weisway is intended especially 
to provide bath facilities in privately fi- 
nanced remodeling and new housing in 
war production areas. Not a make-shift 
to be discarded after the emergency, but 
quality-built to meet the urgent needs 
of war-time, the V Deluxe is available 
in attractive colors, and can be supplied 
without delay. Write now for descrip- 
tive literature in colors. 
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can provide a sufficient answer to pro- 
blems which confront the architectural 
profession after the war. 

The figures which Stuart Chase records 
(like estimates for needed construction 
of dwellings after the war) are not new, 
but he brings them into relation to other 
needs, and to our budget as a whole. He 
advocates a mixed economy which brings 
public and private enterprise into an over- 
all planned cooperation, and in which the 
government has to contribute more than 
just the control. Basic issues and funda- 
mental trends are concentrated. 

The tentative list of titles of later books 
in this series covers problems of postwar 
finance and foreign commerce. 

Konrap F, WitTMann, A.I.A. 


Outline of European 

Architecture 

(By Nikolaus Pevsner, Published by Pen- 
guin Books, Ltd., London, 1942. 9 pence. 
Not obtainable in the United States; 
probably not obtainable in England as 
edition has sold very fast. There is a 
slight hope of reprinting in the United 
States at a much later date.) 

Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner has undertaken a 
very definite, circumscribed, single-service, 
type of book only and has achieved just 
that aim without straying into tangential 
paths, without odd bits of information 
tacked on here and there because of per- 
sonal liking—pitfalls into which many 
architectural historians fall. 

The issue handled in this suitably form 
ed little book is “Western architecture 
as an expression of Western civilization, 
described historically in its growth from 
the 9th to the 19th century.” Dr. Pevsner 
takes the freedom of defining European 
for his purpose as Western in character. 
“For Western civilization is a_ distinct 
unit, a biological unit, one is tempted to 
say. Not for racial reasons certainly—it 
is shallow materialism to assume that— 
but for cultural reasons.” 

He has, and relays to the reader, a 
deep understanding of the mental causes 
for growths in architecture, placing no 
more than minor stress on the material 
supplies and conditions accessory to cer- 
tain forms: “A style in art belongs to 
the world of mind, not the world of 
matter.” When making his introduction 
to Italian Renaissance he says: “Now a 
flourishing trading republic will tend to 
worldly ideals, not to the transcendental; 
to the active, not to meditation; to clarity, 
not to the obscure. And since the climate 
was clear, keen and salutary, and the 
people’s minds clear, keen and proud, it 
was here that the clear, proud and worldly 
spirit of Roman Antiquity could be re- 
discovered ... ” 

He is free of the habits of thought 
under which so many recognized writers 
on architecture once placed themselves 
(that was long, long ago, but the bonds 
endure) and which so many never even 
resented being bound by, thereafter. He 
has no wordy clichés, no smothering 19th 
century cerebrations. Instead there is clear, 
unafraid soaring in whatever direction 
natural deductions lead. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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@ In five modern plants strategically located 
for prompt service, Rilco is fabricating, un- 
der rigid production controls, many types 
of roof trusses and structural framing mem- 
bers made of wood—and delivering them 
to the job site, ready for fast erection. 

The trusses illustrated above support the 
roof of over 30 acres of factory space for a 
well known airplane engine plant. In a 
midwest city, now under construction, is 
one of the largest Aircraft plants in the 
country—for it Rilco is fabricating 150 foot 
solid timber-connector trusses. 


Rilco engineers and manufactures wood 
Laminated Beam Arches for such structures 
as airplane hangars, drill halls—wherever 
wide post-free spans are needed. For chap- 
els, churches, garages, gymnasiums—for 
many types of buildings serving civilian 
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needs, Rilco offers a wide variety of shapes 
and sizes of wood laminated arches—bow- 
string trusses, beam arches, boomerang 
arches, arch rafters, and for one and two 
story structures the Rilco plybeam. 

Rilco products are engineered for the re- 
quirement of the job. They meet U. S. Army 
and Navy specifications and building code 
requirements. They bring to the job econ- 
omy of materials, speed in erection and 
architectural beauty. 

Whatever the type of building you're 
planning, wherever its location, North, South, 
East ot West, Rilco framing members are 
available for priority building. Complete 
engineering data, design service and con- 
sultation are available to you. 

Write today for information on Rilco 


Products. Copyright 1943, R. L. P., Inc. 
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(Continued from page 88) 

In his foreword he advises the reader 
what to expect in his history of Western 
civilization’s architecture, and why. Three 
limitations are set: (1) “that one building 
must be accepted as sufficient to illustrate 
one particular style or . . . . point”; (2) 
that everything of merely marginal in- 
terest is left out, i.e. such items as Stone- 
henge (prehistory) or Greek temples 
(antiquity); (3) and last, that events of 
the first 1,000 years A.D. are omitted 
because, having been centered in the East 
ern Mediterranean, they make up a civili- 
zation of their own, having a character 
fundamentally different from the Western 
as well as from the Greek and Roman. 





There are two and one-third pages of 
introduction which can profitably be ab- 
sorbed by students of architecture and 
even by laymen. Pevsner’s words clarify 
and strengthen the instinctive evaluations 
at which many persons arrive uncon- 
sciously. A portion follows: “Architecture 
is not the product of materials and pur- 
poses—nor by the way of social conditions 
—but of the changing spirits of changing 
ages. It is the spirit of an age that per- 
vades its social life, its religion, its scholar- 
ship and its arts. The Gothic style was 
not created because somebody invented 
rib-vaulting. The Gothic spirit existed and 
expressed itself in rib-vaults,. .. . before 
the constructional possibilities of the rib 
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had been discovered. The Modern Move- 
ment did not come into being because 
steel frame and reinforced concrete con- 
struction had been worked out—but they 
were worked out because a new spirit 
required them.” 

Illustrations, reproduced by collogravure 
plates, are splendid considering the low 
price of the edition. There is a four-page 
bibliography, a list of technical terms with 
explanations, and an index, plus a short 
biography of the author who, born in 
1902, studied in Germany, was on the 
staff of the Dresden Gallery, lectured at 
Gottingen University, has written a num- 
ber of books on art, and is now lecturer 
at the University of London, Editor of the 
King Penguin Books, Assistant Editor of 
The Architectural Review. 


M. F. W. 


Periodicals 


Canada 


Journal, Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada. (April issue.) 


Summary is given of the 48-page booklet, 
“Canada, What About Housing,” a re- 
port of the housing conference arranged 
by the Ontario Association. This publica- 
tion is obtainable from the Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 230 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto. 

A report of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Royal Architectural 
Institute includes mention of efforts being 
made by the committee to enlist the sup- 
port of the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion in undertaking a “Gallup poll” 
of the women of Canada to determine 
popular types of housing desired under a 
postwar program. 

A description is given of the new 
architectural elements made possible with 
construction glue, rating them not as a 
substitute for steel any longer but as an 
alternate. This development is especially 
important at present because of the metal 
shortage. 


England 


The Architects’ Journal. (Issue of April 
1, 15, 22, and 29.) 


Mention is made in the April 15 issue of 
The Design Research Unit launched by 
the Advertising Service Guild and headed 
by Herbert Read. This is an organization 
to which a manufacturer can apply for 
advice on the design of his goods, for 
education of the public, for research, and 
for putting client and designer in touch 
with each other. 

The Directorate of Postwar Building of 
the Ministry of Works issues statements 
from time to time on the results of its 
Study Committees; this material is here 
reported as scheduled for summary in 
The Architects’ Journal in future issues. 

A new type of traffic plan for main road 
intersections is illustrated, and the claim 
is made that it solves the disadvantages 
of the three known methods: the fly- 
over, the internal cross, and the cloverleaf. 


(Continued on page 94) 






































SN THATS A PREFABD 
SHOWER STALL 
MADE OF ALUMINUM 


Prefabrication has many champions. Certainly, 
something fine will result from the wealth of 
Imagineering that is being aimed at the housing 
problem. One thing we know, for a fact. Manufac- 
turers are thinking seriously of standard, pre- 
fabricated utility units around which to design 
nonstandardized exteriors. And the material they’re 
counting on using a lot of is aluminum. 

It’s no exaggeration to show two men carrying a 
unit this size so easily. It is a picture we see daily in 
dozens of plants, except that the parts are for air- 
planes. The men and women building those assem- 

blies have developed skills 
which won’t be forgotten 


when peace comes. They'll be 


ALCOA 


put to work, for example, on architectural products. 

You'll gain, with aluminum widely used in home 
building. Its lighter weight will simplify your 
design and construction problems. Its long life will 
permit you to guarantee lower upkeep costs. The 
many attractive surface finishes possible with 
aluminum will give you a new tool for creating 
unusual and interesting effects. 

Plan on lower costs for postwar aluminum prod- 
ucts. The ingot price is 25% lower than in 1939. 
New manufacturing techniques and large quantity 
production will let you discard all your old esti- 
mates, when you begin figuring on using aluminum. 
America, 2198 Gulf 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM 
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(Continued from page 90) 


Illustrations and text are given on the 
Preston replanning scheme, an unofficial 
spare time effort by a local firm of archi- 
tects, Grenfell Baines and his partners, di- 
rected solely towards making Preston citi- 
zens conscious of town planning problems. 
This scheme formed part of Ralph Tubbs 
Living in Cities exhibition held in the 
Preston Art Gallery. It is judged that the 
Preston attendance at Living in Cities was 
about ten to eleven times that obtained in 
other towns on the northern tour of the 
exhibition. Credit is given to the skillful 
publicity and backing given to the main 
exhibit by these local architects’ work on 
their own particular area’s problems. 


Under the Notes and Topics column 
several interesting problems are taken up, 
including England’s need for two separate 
programs for postwar housing, the first 
to cover immediate postwar, short-term 
rebuilding policy, approximately a ten 
year matter, and the second to cover the 
long-term policy suitable for more stable 
times. 


United States 


Architect and Engineer. (April issue.) 

This issue features Francesca Terrace, a 
war housing project at Benicia, by Russell 
G. deLappe, architect, and the FPHA. 
These dwelling units comprise 18 of three 
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That’s because the specially processed surface of 
Arkwright Tracing Cloths makes it possible for 
good draftsmen to turn out topflight work con- 
sistently. Not only is the surface smooth enough 
to take the finest ink lines without spreading or 


feathering. It’s also tough enough to take erasures 
without smudging or wearing through. Try 
Arkwright Tracing Cloths yourself! See if they 


don’t make a difference in your work. Arkwright 


Finishing Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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rooms, 122 of four rooms, 68 of five 
rooms, and 9 of six rooms. Fourteen dif- 
ferent floor plans are used. “Custom- 
built” is the term used for these structures, 
implying more special care for individual 
specifications than in the case of the aver- 
age house of mass production. 


California Arts & Architecture. (April 
issue.) 
A new gallery-workshop is being opened 
in Los Angeles by American Arts in 
Action. Its purpose is to improve techni- 
ques and raise artistic standards in deco- 
rative arts and handicrafts and to provide 
a steady outlet for craft work of outstand- 
ing merit. In addition to the gallery di- 
vision, there will be the workshop where 
artists and students in action will demon- 
strate their handicraft techniques. A hope 
of the organization is to sponsor a Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in California. 
Illustrated is another of the Neutra 
houses, built for John B. Nesbitt in Brent- 
wood, and a house, designed by Gregory 
Ain, built for Mr. and Mrs. Jan Domela 
of Tarzana, Calif. 


Interiors. (April issue.) 

Two pages are devoted to illustrations and 
description of Paul Frankl’s newest ven- 
ture in Los Angeles—“potted plants ar- 
tistically dramatized by his skill in com- 
bining unusual plants with uncommon 
containers in a creative manner”. Photo- 
graphs of some very lovely interior pieces 
can stimulate further experiment in this 
field of design. 

There are good photographs of some of 
George Farkas’ recent work—Pan Ameri- 
can terminal building to be built after 
the war, and the Little Palm Club at 
Miami Beach. 

New trends in industrial design by the 
School of Design in Chicago are shown, 
including furniture, pottery, useful and 
decorative objects. 


Tomorrow’s Town. (May issue.) 

The May issue of Tomorrow’s Town, pub- 
lished by the National Committee on the 
Housing Emergency, deals with the ques- 
tions of postwar housing, as do so many 
other publications nowadays. Contributors 
include representatives from Johns-Man- 


‘ville, American Houses, William J. Levitt 


& Sons, American Bankers Association, 
Federal Housing Administration. 


Robert L. Davison brings up the well- 
known fact that “building codes . . . have 
not kept pace with laboratory and engin- 
eering developments.” He makes the sug- 
gestion that the “engineers of the Bureau 
of Standards write an off the record 
report giving real facts on minimum re- 
quirements.” 

Howard P. Vermilya, Director, Tech- 
nical Division, FHA, writes a really know- 
ing piece on the steps from the old to 
the new in housing. 

Robert McLaughlin puts forth a plea 
for more research in building materials, 
research for use, not merely research in- 
stigated by the profit motive. 














Current— Besides going into millions of square 
feet of roofs for war plants, Koppers coal deriva- 
tives today are helping produce more food (through 
fertilizing materials obtained from coal), better 
aviation gasoline (through the use of benzene, 
recovered from coal), syntheticrubber (also through 
the use of benzene), more aluminum (through 
electrode pitch used in recovering aluminum). 








Contemplated—1941 and 1942 were two of the 
biggest years in the entire history of coal tar pitch 
roofing. More of it was used during that period. 
More valuable lessons were learned about its 
values. Now, with the great rush of war building 
construction scheduled to ease up soon, more and 
more of this long-lasting, maintenance-free roofing 
material will be available for civilian uses. 


Pressure-treated Wood 








Current— Many new and diversified uses appeared 
for pressure-treated wood, as architects and en- 
gineers, under the stress of the vast wartime 
building program, searched for materials more 
durable or more economical . . . and discovered the 
_ possibilities in pre-fabricated pressure-treated 
wood. 





Contemplated—Architects and engineers have 
found that the use of pressure-treated wood, as 
permanent construction material, involves no sac- 
rifice . . . in fact, it actually improves the installa- 
tion in many instances . . . and they are planning 
to extend its use in normal peacetime construction. 


Koppers Company and Affiliates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 





(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 
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STANDS UP Sa ~~ 
...on The Alleys! 
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It Giaails Up 
Just As Well In Floors 


Ever see a tenpin crack, or split, or splinter? Or, see wood take 
greater punishment with less mark of abuse? 

It’s Northern Hard Maple—and the same tough-grained 
resistance to crushing wear and tear makes Hard Maple best 
for heavy-duty floors! It takes everything punishing traffic can 
give it and comes back, neatly and clean, for more. 

Hard Maple’s resistance to wear means low upkeep cost. 
Trafic moves easily, safely, over its smooth, non-slippery sur- 
face. Comfortable under foot, it resists spots and stains, is thor- 
oughly cleaned by brushing when properly finished. And bright, 
clear Hard Maple floors reflect light, improve illumination. 

The superiority of Northern Hard Maple for flooring in war 
industry and food plants, textile mills, defense housing, stores, 
schools, and other public buildings, is acknowledged. Whether 
the job is reconstruction or new, consider Maple. In strips or 
blocks; see Sweet’s, 11/57. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for illustrated literature featuring grades, specifications, etc. 


Floor with 


MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 
(Continued from page 81) 


alities. National planning is subject to all the limitations of community 
planning. It is peculiarly subject to others. 


National planning is necessarily vulnerable to attack since many of its 
recommendations for the benefit of one region or group are detrimental 
to others. The personnel and the planning agency thus become the 
target of attack by every group to be adversely affected. If the benefits 
are indefinite while the adverse effects are definite, the attack is cor- 
respondingly more telling and the defense more difficult. Those in 
positions of responsibility are held accountable. For this reason en- 
lightened public opinion is indispensable if planning in the public in- 
terest is to have continuity. The fear of public opinion constrains 
planning groups to be diplomatic in their proposals. 


One of the more serious defects of national planning is its tendency 
to standardize. As a nation we are not ready for the leveling effects 
of standardization. One of the attractive features of this nation is that 
it offers regional variety in culture, in architecture, in scenery, and in 
life. That people can travel and find variety and release from the 
routine of their own localities is recreational and educational. Planners 
have not yet stopped to think how important it is to maintain this 
diversity. Instead, for administrative convenience, diversity is dis- 
couraged because it is an administrative nuisance. The planner’s prob- 
lems are greatly simplified if he can impose the same plan on every- 
body. This trend toward standardization is being accelerated by plan- 
ning. The movement and migration of people is bound to bring it 
about in some degree. The planner should not accelerate it unless he 
does it wisely, with a full consciousness of his goal, and after con- 
cluding that it is desirable. 


Industrial planning on a national scale by government has nowhere 
approached in scope and detail the planning of the U.S.S.R. There 
government had the centralized power to execute the plan. In both 
Italy and Germany the centralization of authority made comprehensive 
planning attainable. No such planning is feasible in our system where 
most of the responsibility for action rests with private individuals and 
business firms and not with the government... I do not deplore this 
situation, though I fear that planners are in some cases becoming im- 
patient for authority. Voluntary action through persuasion may be an 
administrative nuisance, but it is an invaluable check on the mistakes 
and the autocratic power of those who wish to mold and shape our 
economic and industrial life. 


Industrial planning in this country operates differently. It studies ob- 
jectives, alternatives, and methods. It seeks through information and 
persuasion to guide regulation, and through public works and public 
policy to mold the environment for the development of industry. It 
recommends policies for dealing with special industrial problems. Pro- 
viding necessary or helpful information for the guidance of indus- 
trial development is an enormous task which we have scarcely begun. 
Resource surveys, studies of market potentialities, cost and location 
studies, analyses of industrial trends, and investigations of beneficial 
developments for social and economic life are all needed for the shap- 
ing of sound public policy and stable industrial development. This 
type of planning national agencies can do. 


Contracts for war work have been heavily concentrated in metropolitan 
areas. This may give those areas some industrial advantage over areas 
not so well served by war contracts, but it will also give them some of 
the most difficult adjustment problems, including that of unemployment. 


The war has definitely accelerated the growth of new manufacturing 
areas. If they can convert successfully, California, Texas, and many 
middle western states will be industrially far advanced by the war. 
They will have a major conversion problem, however. The 70 percent 
increase in manufacturing wage earners in California, for example, is 
found largely in aircraft and shipbuilding industries. The drastic cur- 
tailment to be expected in these industries will present a staggering 
unemployment problem unless new substitute industries are started 
when the war is over. As a consequence of war industry, the economy 
of California is extremely vulnerable. Many other areas are in the 
same situation. 


If past experience is any guide these newer industrial areas will retain 

much of their recently acquired population. This will shift potential 

markets and, therefore, the appropriate location of industry, thus creat- 

ing job opportunities in the newer areas. The war has accelerated in- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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@ The Army has ordered 5,000,000 of these rugged, lightweight plywood foot- 
lockers for soldiers’ clothing. Each foot-locker requires 25 square feet of Douglas 
Fir Plywood. Among the firms manufacturing them is Seattle Luggage Corp. 


We’re “chesty” about 


CHESTS! 


Douglas Fir Plywood is being used to build 
millions of them for the Army ! 


@ We're proud that Douglas Fir Plywood's light weight, 
great strength and durability make it a preferred material 
for Army chests. We're also proud that this Miracle Wood's 
many advantages are enabling it to do hundreds of differ- 
ent war jobs. For the more ways Douglas Fir Plywood serves 
now, the more useful it will be to you after the war is won. 


TO HELP SPEED 
VICTORY 
the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Industry 
is devoting its en- 
tire capacity to 
war production. 





We know this pro- 
gram has your 
approval. 


@ More than 100,000 of these chests 
for Army Signal Corps communica- 
tion equipment are in use on various 
battlefronts and outposts. These 
sturdy chests are built of '/2-inch 
Jouglas Fir Plywood faced with 
plastic sheets. (Left) Even the trays 
which fit in these chests are plywood, 


DOUGLAS FIR 
‘PLYWOOD 


sum fon oun vane Real Vanda 


WAR USE FOLDER 
Dozens of actual photographs MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


show you how Douglas Fir SPLIT - PROOF 
Plywood is aiding the war 


effort. Write Douglas Fir Ply- STRONGER 


wood Assn., Tacoma, Wash., 
for your free copy. 
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vention and innovation. Improvements in products, in raw materials, 
in processes will change the character of manufacturing tremendously. 
War industries have acquired experience with labor and costs in branch 
plants located in new areas. Out of these developments will come far- 
reaching shifts in the location of manufacturing and in the channels 
of domestic trade. To these potential developments must be added the 
large influence which governmental policy may exercise. If it advocates 
policies favoring regional diversification of economic activity in the 
southeast, and industrial balance in other areas, the postwar geography 
of American industry will bear little resemblance to the prewar model. 
If it uses government-owned war plants to create “trading estates,” like 
those in Britain, or develops such facilities for lease to private firms, 
it may considerably influence the manufacturing employments in de- 
pressed areas. Proposals to develop such publicly-financed facilities can 
be expected from both the communities needing such assistance and 
from the state and federal governments which may provide them. 
These are possible developments, but what planning agency has the 
wisdom to say what the pattern of American industry should be, or to 
do more than suggest potentially beneficial policies to guide com- 
munities and firms? 


Community planning for industrial development presupposes a lack of 
equilibrium in the geographical distribution of population and industry 
and an ability to direct their migration to improve national welfare. 
That such lack continues to exist in our dynamic society of incom- 
pletely developed resources and technological change, is evident. That 
migration in a free society can be improved by planning has yet to be 
demonstrated by events. 


If we are to undertake to shape postwar industrial development by com- 
munity and national planning, as now seems likely, we shall need 
to develop first a much larger body of organized knowledge of the 
economic causes and effects of industrial migration. We shall also 
need to know more of how industry shifts and how to shift it without 
incurring the waste of uneconomical production, subsidies, and capital 
losses. 


We still know too little regarding the factors governing the choice of 
economic locations. Should emphasis be placed on markets, labor 
supply, wages, transportation facilities, available materials, low taxes, 
or something else? Obviously all are important to the firm appraising 
alternative locations, but they are not of equal importance or of the 
same importance to different industries. The few surveys which have 
been made on this topic suggest that factors commonly considered im- 
portant are relatively unimportant in the valuation of sites by firms 
seeking new locations. Concessions in taxes, for example, are found 
to be twelfth in order of importance according to one survey of firms 
which had moved. Cheap land was fourteenth and banking facilities 
sixteenth, at the bottom of the list. The five most influential factors 
were markets, labor, transportation facilities, available raw materials, 
and available factory buildings. 


These factors, in light of wartime developments, suggest that the post- 
war years will bring numerous shifts in the location of industry. The 
distribution of population will have changed materially, creating po- 
tential markets in new areas and restricted markets in some old areas. 
The distribution and quality of labor will have changed. Transporta- 
tion services will be revolutionized and rates may be changed. A 
revolution in materials and products will have occurred. Enormous 
factory space will be available. When the war is over the government 
will own upwards of one-third of the manufacturing facilities in the 
nation. These it has built since 1940. Whether these facilities are 
scrapped, leased, sold, held off the market, or operated will make a 
tremendous difference to the future geographical pattern of industry. 
All of these factors combined will create a potential mobility exceeding 
anything we have experienced heretofore. If planners can influence the 
location of industry to improve national welfare the postwar conversion 
will offer the opportunity to demonstrate it. 


We here are especially interested in urban development and industrial 
planning for urban areas, which must proceed in full recognition of 
current conditions and trends. For this reason it is appropriate to con- 
sider the prewar pattern of urban economic life and some of the 
shifts which have special significance. 


The pattern of economic life may be shown roughly by the industrial 

occupations through which a population earns its livelihood. Table 

I shows this distribution for the United States as a whole, for rural 

and for selected urban areas. The patterns of activities which make 

up our economy are quite different in rural and urban areas, and 
(Continued on page 100) 
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There is a Ric-wiL insulated conduit system engineered to your specific 
needs—the transmission of steam, hot water, oil, hot or refrigerated 
ea oo heat transfer with the lowest possible loss. 


1. RIC-Wit INSULATED PIPE UNIT— SINGLE PIPE SYSTEM 


Prefabricated complete units—pipe as specified, thoroughly insulated, in 
helical corrugated conduit, coated and wrapped with asphalt saturated 
asbestos felt. 21-ft. lengths for speedy installation. For underground or 
overhead systems. 


2. RIC-WIL INSULATED PIPE UNIT— MULTIPLE PIPE SYSTEM 


Any specified combination of pipes in prefabricated conduit—insulated 
and protected the same as the single pipe system. Any or all of the pipe 
lines may be specially insulated to meet job requirements. 


3. RIC-WIL INSULATED PIPE UNIT—FOR PROCESS LIQUIDS 


An adaptation of the multiple system used where a steam or hot water 
line heats fluids in other lines. Pipes are insulated from the exterior but 
not from each other. Sizes and specifications as required—conduit same 
as for other insulated pipe units. 


4. RIC-WIL STANDARD TILE CONDUIT—TYPE F 


Vitrified glazed A. S. T. M. Standard Tile Housing—acid and waterproof 
—with foundation type base drain supporting weight of piping through 
correctly engineered pipe supports. Positive locked-in-place cement seals 
on sides and ends. For single or multiple pipes. 


5. RIC-WIL SUPER TILE CONDUIT—TYPE F 


Same advantages as Standard Tile but with wails approximately double 
thick for strength under heavy traffic or where overhead load is above 
normal. Will support concentrated static load of 6 tons per wheel under 
actual installation conditions. Base drain of extra-heavy tile. 


6. RIC-WIL CAST IRON CONDUIT—TYPE F 


Heavy reinforced cast iron conduit for use where underground pipe 
lines run close to or under railroad tracks. Durable, water-tight and 
vibration-proof. Positive locked-in-place cement seals on sides and ends 
with metal clamps for extra tightness. 


7. RIC-WIL TILE CONDUIT— UNIVERSAL TYPE 


Where installation conditions dictate the use of a concrete pad Ric-WiL 
Universal Tile is recommended. Side walls are double-cell vitrified trape- 
zoidal block design. Arch may be Standard Tile, Super-Tile, or Cast Iron. 


8. RIC-WIL TILE CONDUIT—TYPE DA 


For oil or process liquids where conduit must be insulated but individual 
lines are not insulated from one another. Insulation is a diatomaceous earth 
lining, moulded and keyed to inside of tile. May also be used (Type DF) 
with fibre insulation for steam heat, power and superheated steam. 
Applicable to Standard, Super-Tile and Cast Iron. 


Ric-wiL accessories are available in all type systems; standard 
and special fittings, factory fabricated or field fabricated 
expansion devices, alignment guides, and anchors. Descriptive 
bulletins on request. 


GET THE ORIGINAL — SPECIFY RIC-WIL 


INSULATED CONDUIT SYSTEMS 
THE Ric-wi1L COMPANY . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“LEND OR LEASE, MR. SMITH?” 


Apparently you can't rely on this borrowing gent. 


But you can rely on the Venus Drawing Pencil. 
Each Venus Drawing degree of hardness is exact 
and unvarying—so that a 2H, for instance, is 
always the same, identical 2H. That's vital—and 
it's true of all 17 Venus Drawing degrees. Venus 
Drawing lead holds the point you give it—and is 
smooth, from first sharpening to final stub...Because 
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(Concinued from page 98) 
somewhat different in urban centers of different size. The rural farm 
areas have markedly specialized economy in which 78 percent of 
TABLE 1 
THE PATTERN OF INDUSTRY 
As shown by the distribution of gainfully employed persons over 14 years of age, 1940 
(Percentages of Total) 
Sea Ng Er Ten letged Yon diesel ‘Mise dies 


US. Rural non- over N.Y.C.  cities—exclud. 140,000— of 
form form x 100,000 N.Y. & D.C. (1) 160, (2) 100,000 (3) 








Extractive 20.8 79.8 14.3 ° . . . 2.6 
Agriculture 18.5 78.5 7.9 
Forestry and Fishing 2 7 
Mining 2.0 6.6 
Construction 4.6 . 6.7 
Transportation and Communication 6.9 ¢ 8.5 
Manufacturing 23.4 le 24.4 
Service 42.8 x 45.3 
Trade 16.7 : 7.1 
Finance 3.2 9 2.0 46 
Business Service : d 2.5 2.2 
Perscnal Service ; ; 9.2 10.8 
Amusement d ‘ 8 1.2 
Professional Service 7. 1 8.7 8.6 
Government 3. 5.0 47 
Not Reported 1. 2.0 1.6 


Totol 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


NOTES: (1) Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, St. Lovis, Boston, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 
(2) New Hoven, Des Moines, Flint, Salt Loke City, Springfield, Moss., Bridgeport, Norfolk, Yonkers, Tulsa, Scranton. 
(3) Utica, Choriotte, N. C., Duluth, 


This table shows, as of 1940, the distribution of gainfully-employed per 
sons, over 14 years of age, in the various types of industries. 











occupied persons are engaged in agriculture, 10 percent in service 
occupations, and small numbers in other industries. Rural non-farm 
population, on the other hand, engages only 14 percent of its total in 
all extractive industries, including agriculture. Its proportion in manu- 
facturing (24 percent) is above the national average, as is its propor- 
tion in service industries (45 percent). Urban areas naturally have a 
small proportion of their population (two percent) in extractive in. 
dustries, and high proportions in manufacturing (29 percent) and 
service industries (53 percent).' 


If we compare the pattern of industry in cities of different sizes we 
note several significant differences. They all have a small proportion 
in extractive industries, the ten cities of 140,000 to 160,000 population 
having the largest (2.6 percent) mainly because of mining personnel 
in Tulsa and Scranton. Construction is a fairly constant percentage 
in all urban centers. It was high in 1940 among rural non-farm popula- 
tion. Transportation absorbs a fairly constant proportion of urban 
residents, being abnormally high in cities of 100,000 population, largely 
because of shipping in Duluth. While urban residents tend to specialize 
(Continued on page 102) 


Table of population percentages (1900-1940) of the United States 
showing the growth of urban population. 


TABLE 2 
GROWTH OF URBAN POPULATION 


(Percentages of Total United States Population) 





1910 1920 1940 


54.2 48.6 43.5 
45.8 ‘ 56.5 


: 5.2 : e a7 
Chicago...... s 2.4 A F 2.6 
Philadelphia : a : F to 











Three largest cities .............. : 9.2 p R 9.7 
NTT IER Se Pick an cameegade A 36.6 : ’ 46.8 





Three largest cities (New York, Chicago, Philadelphia) ; 9.7 
87 other large cities over 100,000 in both 1930 and 1940.... Z 19.0 


All (90) cities over 100,000 é 28.7 
Urban areas below 100,000 in either 1930 ofr 1940......... 3 27.8 


56.5 
43.5 


100.0 


1 These figures on gainfully employed are for persons residing in the area and 
engaging in these activities. The location of their work may not be within the 
boundaries of the area tn which they reside. For instance, New York has 60.1 
percent engaged in service activities. This represents the proportion of people 
residing in New York who were so engaged in or outside of New York City. It 
does not show the number engaged in the city who live outside. These data show 
ow! occupational pattern by location of residence and not by location of the 
industry, 











HOW TO ENGINEER DAYLIGHT INSIDE 


In offices, homes, schools, stores . wherever 


people work . . . an entirely new atmosphere can 
now be created through use of daylight engineering 
principles. 

Qur own offices, illustrated above, are an 
example of daylight engineering. Here, the walls 
of the outside offices have been built of decorative, 
translucent glass. Daylight is not trapped in any one 
office. It is shared by all. Even the inside general 
stenographic space is flooded with outside light. 


Larger window areas properly teamed with trans 


lucent walls or partitions and mirrors brighten up 
rooms, closets and corridors. Eyestrain conditions 
can be removed. Even the smallest rooms can be 
given a feeling of spaciousness never before enjoyed. 
It’s engineered with glass. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford glass for windows, mirrors, 
wainscoting and work surfaces, and Blue Ridge 
Glass for partitions, are available in a wide variety 
of types and colors. Be sure your records of L-O-F 
Glass are complete. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 


Company, 2463 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Time and Labor Savings... & 
Specify Quality-Built | 
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Cantractors on hundreds of 
wartime building projects 
have proven by experience 
that they install MORE 
BATHE-RITES in shorter 
time, with fewer men, and at 
less cost! 

Bathe-Rite Shower Cabinets 
—attractive, sturdy, durable 
—easily meet highest stan- 
dards of F.P.H.A. and War 
Department specifications... 
And they’re engineered for 
time-saving installation. They 
have fewer parts to handle, 
and these parts are so sim- 
ple to assemble that even 
unskilled workers can make 
new time records. 

if YOU haven’t had the 
benefits of completely pre- 
fabricated BATHE-RITE 
Shower Cabinets on your 
building projects — WRITE 
OR WIRE FOR DETAILS 
AND PRICES! 

Two standard sizes meet all 
needs. Delivery assured on 
any quantity. 


BATHE-RITE division 
MILWAUKEE STAMPING 
COMPANY 
822-S South 72nd Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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fledglings, buildings have mushroomed at busy fields 
throughout the nation. Hangars, dormitories, dining 
halls, buildings for instruction and administration, hos- 
pitals ... all need hardware for doors, windows, cabinets. | 
The amount of hardware required staggers the imagi- | 
nation. Stanley’s production facilities are being de- | 
voted to this all-important task. The Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Conn. 1843 STANLEY 1943 


STANLEY HARDWARE | 
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in manufacturing (29 percent), the ten largest cities, excluding New 
York and Washington, had the largest proportion of residents in this 
field of endeavor. The greatest urban specialization is in service in- 
dustries. Well over 50 percent of their residents are so engaged. Trade 
and personal service are the two largest sub-groups. 


New York runs considerably behind other cities in manufacturing, but 
this is offset by a higher proportion of persons in service activities. New 
York is more heavily engaged in service than any other group of cities. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the three cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation have nearly as high a proportion in service activities. It may 
surprise New Yorkers that the percentage for amusement in New York 
is lower than for the ten largest cities, excluding New York and 
Washington. The proportion in government service is highest in cities 
of 140,000-160,000, largely because of navy workers in Norfolk. Other- 
wise there are no extreme peculiarities in the data. 


Of special interest to planners is the fact that a very large proportion 
of urban residents are engaged in service activities—taking in each 
other’s washing, so to speak. These are mainly activities which must be 
conducted near to the population being served. Where people con- 
gregate, such jobs do and must develop. In urban centers they furnish 
over 50 percent of all occupations. 


The planner who wants to develop a community, or who wants to solve 
a community unemployment problem, should not overlook this fact. 
By encouraging what we may call primary employment in extractive, 
manufacturing, and related industries, one may increase the flow of 
income and support additional employment in service industries. It is 
not evident that efforts to increase employment in the service occupa- 
tions would be equally successful in expanding or maintaining jobs. 
Incidentally, this policy of emphasizing primary employment is fairly 
characteristic of the promotional activities of chambers of commerce. 


The population trends here discussed illustrate the underlying problems 
and conditions which must be reckoned with by large cities. Indus- 
trial shifts closely parallel the population changes to which I have 
referred. It is unnecessary to review in detail what is happening to 
the location of jobs. If manufacturing, trade, and other economic ac- 
tivities were analyzed they would be found to have shifted with popu- 
lation. These activities reveal a westward drift, a rise in many new 
industrial centers, a peripheral growth around established cities, and a 
general decentralization of industry, wholesaling, retailing, and finance. 
We may expect industrial planning of all types to increase in the 
years immediately ahead. Efforts will be made to shape industrial re- 
conversion and future development. To direct such changes wisely 
and beneficially for the general welfare will require more definite and 
consistent economic industrial policies than we are accustomed to ex- 
pect. Individual communities can, through farsighted planning, do 
much for their own economic improvement. 


But to make these separate and often rival efforts serve the national 
good with a minimum of conflict and waste will require some sort of 
federal policy respecting industrial development. Shall we rely on 
regional and community rivalry to determine the outcome or shall 
federal policy encourage what is considered desirable regional develop- 
ment? Shall we encourage the movement of the unemployed to more 
promising areas or encourage and if necessary subsidize industry in 
depressed areas? Shall we promote regional diversification or regional 
specialization? What sort of planning assistance shall federal agencies 
give to states, cities, and towns? How much authority to execute plans 
shall be invested in public planning agencies? These and many other 
questions can hardly be decided now, but the future industrial pattern 
of the nation and the future of industrial planning will be greatly 
affected by the decisions reached. 


(Here Dr. Calkins discussed population trends, citing many statistics 
and examples, most of which were covered in Discussion No. 5, which 
Lorin A. Thompson led on the subject, “Population Distribution.” 
In discussing population trends, Dr. Calkins turned from the pattern 
of activities in large urban centers to some of the trends affecting their 
growth and development in which may be found further considerations 
to be appraised by the planner. Dr. Calkins contended that the future 
of the large city 1s less predictable than that of its smaller counterpart 
or town, since significant changes in the protracted trends are develop- 
ing in the economic life of the large city. 


Those who speak confidently of the continued growth of the large 
city, pointed out Dr. Calkins, usually fail to distinguish between the 
growth of urban population and the growth of particular cities — 
The Editors. 
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—-—TO CONSERVE SPACE 

—-—TO IMPROVE CIRCUIT PROTECTION 





Nofuze ‘‘De-ion”’ Breakers 


Z ~~ —prevent harmless 


overloads from inter- 
rupting war production. 


—protect circuits from 
dangerous overloads 
and “shorts.” 


—restore service in- 
stantly with just a flip 








of the switch. 





As a voluntary war measure, Westinghouse has “mobilized”’ 
the Nofuze line of “‘De-ion” Breakers. For example, all ratings 
from 15 to 100 amperes have been made available in one com- 
pact frame size. Instead of 14 models, 4 now serve the same 
purpose. Pole spacing and terminal arrangements have been 
made standard for interchangeability. Space is saved—vital 
materials are conserved. 

Today, the production of Nofuze Breakers is concentrated 
on war requirements. Our engineering facilities are serving all 
branches of the war effort on a broad consulting basis. 

Result: many far-reaching developments are being made 
... overload protection of low-voltage circuits has been greatly 
improved. If you have a war circuit problem, ask your West- 
inghouse representative for engineering help. Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-60523 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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NOFUZE CIRCUIT PROTECTION 
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SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


IN WIRING DEVICES AND 
CONTROL APPARATUS | 


for 53 years 


Available now for dependable control of 
light, heat and power if ordered with 
proper priorities ... Send for current 
Catalogs for war service installations. 


HART & HEGEMAN DIVISION 
ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


| = 














America’s war production includes ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, food and Jamison 
Doors. 






Fighting men must eat.—Protection 
of their perishable foods starts 
in training camps and fol- 
lows them into battle. 







Jamison’s 50 years’ 
specialization on 
cold storage 
doors is 
aiding 
Uncle 












BUILT COLD STORAGE DOORS 


Jamison, Stevenson and Victor Doors 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


See our Catalog in Sweet's Catalog File. 
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CHICAGO ADOPTS POST- 
WAR HOUSING POLICY 


Chicago—Chicago became the 
first American city to plan an 
overall postwar housing pro- 
gram when its City Council 
recently adopted an_ official 
housing policy designed to 
make postwar Chicago a mod- 
ern, livable community. The 
Chicago Plan Commission and 
the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity will begin work immediate- 
ly on the job of “blueprinting 
actual step-by-step objectives.” 
The new housing policy in- 
cludes clearance of the city’s 
slums, rebuilding of the center 
of the city into tree-lined 
neighborhoods for families of 
low- and high-income groups 
by both public and private en- 
terprise, protection and con- 
servation of Chicago’s middle- 
aged areas and of the invest- 
ments of home owners in these 
neighborhoods, and the con- 
struction of 500,000 homes in 
the next generation; 35,000- 
40,000 homes a year are sched- 
uled to be built during the first 
years following the war. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
INSTALLS OFFICERS 


New York—The new officers 
of the Architectural League of 
New York were installed at 
the annual dinner, held May 6, 
at the League headquarters. 
Officers include: president, 
Hugh Ferriss; vice presidents, 
J. Scott Williams, Eleanor M. 
Mellon, C. Earl Morrow, 
Nancy V. McClelland, and 
Frederick G. Frost, Jr.; secre- 
tary, J. Theodore Haneman; 
treasurer, H. Douglas Ives. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
SEEKS 9,000 SPECIALISTS 
Washington—The Corps of 
Engineers has announced a 
special recruiting drive for the 
enlistment of 9,000 technicians 
for voluntary induction as 
skilled specialists to be as- 
signed to engineer troop units. 
Under the plan announced, 
trained equipment operators 
who have been working as 
civilians on engineering and 
construction projects may, 
prior to their induction by 
Selective Service, volunteer 
for enlistment in the Engi- 
neers. The nearest Army engi- 
neer office will take their ap- 
plication, pass on their qual- 
ifications, and provide them 
with a letter to their Induc- 


tion Station which will ear- 
mark them for duty with the 
Engineers. 

There are no age restric- 
tions under this new enlist- 
ment program. All men over 
18 who qualify in any one of 
75 listed technical occupations 
will be accepted as enlisted 
specialists in the Corps of En- 
gineers. They can join any 
one of the three corps branches 
—combat engineers, aviation 
engineers, or special service 
engineers. 





MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS 
POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Representa- 
tives of 20 leading companies 
met here May 6 and 7, at the 
invitation of Carrier Corp., to 
participate in a second postwar 
planning forum sponsored by 
this firm. Topics discussed 
included the problem of recon- 
version to peacetime produc- 
tion, postwar distribution, 
standardization, cooperative 
research among industries. In 
charge was John M. Bickel, 
chairman of Carrier’s postwar 
planning program. 





CAMOUFLEURS WANTED 


Fort George Wright, Wash.— 
The Second Air Force is now 
enlisting men for instructors 
and technicians in camou- 
flage work. The work requires 
an appreciation of color, an 
understanding of nature, 
and a good sense of design. 
Architects, draftsmen, scene 
designers, artists, commercial 
artists, contractor - designers, 
architectural and engineering 
students are equipped for this 
branch of the service. 

To enlist, applicants should 
write directly to Capt. Walter 
C. Fain, Headquarters, Second 
Air Force, Ft. George Wright, 
Wash., and they will be in- 
formed of the proper pro- 
cedure. 





BLANFORD REPORTS 
HOUSING PROGRESS 


Washington — Approximately 
123,500 new war housing units 
were completed and made 
available for war workers dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1943, 
and 147,000 units were placed 
under construction, NHA Ad- 
ministrator John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., announced recently. 
All but a minor percentage of 
the publicly-financed war 
housing started during recent 


months represents temporary 
(Continued on page 106) 
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ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
REQUESTED THIS FREE BOOK 


In “Typical Designs of Timber Structures” we have assembled the design 





drawings of 70 representative types of timber structures that have been 


engineered under the TECO Connector System of construction. It abounds in The TECO Ring Connec- 


. P P . . tor spreads the load on a 
suggestions for solving design problems. One prominent architect writes: “It Gusher joint over practi- 


. . 5 cally the entire cross- 
is one of the most useful pieces of work that | have received in 20 years.” section of the wood . . . 


: : : ‘ brings the full structural 

A request on your professional letterhead will bring you a complimentary — of lumber into 
play. 

copy of this most _valuable_reference _book.. Write while it is available. 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF TECO TIMBER CONNECTORS AND TOOLS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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...Or at home 


Drinking water free from contamination 
is a vital factor at the front, just as it is 
at home. But only here at home do you 
have the advantage of specifying 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, with 
their patented features to insure health- 
safety! For factories or schools they're 
the logical selection! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


WARREN, QHIO 
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AUTOMATIC STREAM Cont, SWOSTREAM PROJECTOR 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 



















ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examina- 
tions. Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete 
or steel. Successfully conducted for the past nine years. 
Our complete Structural Engineering course well known 
for thirty years. 

Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 












































Soilless Growth of Plants 
By ELLIS AND SWANEY 


It takes the bunk and mystery out of the subject 
and, instead, tells you, plainly, the principles, 
possibilities and simple working plans for start- 
ing this fascinating hobby. Shows how to grow 
plants in water, sand or cinders—how to build 
the simple equipment you need—complete direc- 
tions for tending the plants—how to make your 
own nutrient solutions with a few cents worth of 
chemicals. 


155 Pages, 60 Illustrations, $2.75 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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construction, scheduled for 
dismantling after the war. 

Publicly - financed construc- 
tion put under contract during 
the quarter involved 120,000 
units, including 90,000 family 
units, 21,000 dormitory units, 
and 9,000 trailers. Construc- 
tion was completed during the 
quarter on 93,000 units, in- 
cluding 52,000 family units, 
37,000 dormitory units, and 
4,000 trailers. 


JOBS GOING BEGGING 
Los Angeles — The Southern 
California Chapter, A.I.A., has 
only 32% of its membership. in 
private practice and expects 
this figure to shrink to 20% or 
less soon, according to Samuel 
E. Lunden, Chapter President. 
Junior draftsmen jobs in 
aircraft and navy work, at $48 
per week and on up to $300 a 
month, were on the May un- 
filled list according to the 
Southern California Chapter, 
A.1A. 


SHEPLEY—ACADEMICIAN 
Boston—Henry R. Shepley, of 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch 
& Abbott, was elected an aca- 
demician by the National 
Academy of Design. 


MEDAL TO BASSETT 

New York—Edward M. Bas- 
sett, frequently called the 
“father of zoning” in Amer- 
ica, was recently given the 
Medal of Honor for City 
Planning, the joint award of 
the A.I.A. Brooklyn and New 
York chapters, A.S.C.E. met- 
ropolitan section, and_ the 
A.S.L.A. New York chapter. 
The award recognizes and 
honors distinguished contribu- 
tions to the planning of the 
city of New York. 

POSTWAR HOME DEMAND 
SEEN TO BE HUGE 


Washington—A consumer sur- 
vey made by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce reveals 
significant trends for postwar 
home building. The report 
shows that approximately 900,- 
000 families intend to build or 
buy a new house immediately 
after the war. Of these, 33 
percent would pay $3,000; 26 
percent would pay $3,000- 
$5,000; 24 percent would pay 
$5,000-$10,000; 8 percent 
would pay more than $10,000. 
The rest are uncertain as to 
the price they would pay. 

The survey also discloses 
that about $5 billion would be 
spent for new homes. 





M.1I.T, SCHEDULES 
PLANNING CONFERENCES 
Cambridge, Mass.—Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 
has announced that a _ two 
week Conference on City and 
Regional Planning will be held 
at the Institute from Septem- 
ber 7 to 18, 1943. The confer- 
ence, sponsored jointly by 
MIT and the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, will 
be open to men and women 
who have had practical expe- 
rience in planning or in a re- 
lated professional field, includ- 
ing planning technicians, mem- 
bers of state or municipa! 
planning commissions ana 
housing authorities, and staff 
members of engineering or 
public works departments. 

Seminars will be held each 
morning and afternoon, begin- 
ning Tuesday, September 7, 
and will cover such subjects 
as planning and zoning legis- 
lation, subdivision control, 
trafic and transportation, 
housing, recreation, compre- 
hensive plans for cities and 
regions, and urban redevelop- 
ment. Emphasis will be placed 
on technical and administra- 
tive procedures and the appli- 
cation of approved planning 
standards rather than on a 
generalized discussion of the 
various planning problems for 
which solutions are needed. 

The seminars will be con- 
ducted by Professors Fred- 
erick J. Adams and Flavel 
Shurtleff, assisted by visiting 
lecturers on special topics. 

The fee for the two weeks’ 
conference is $50. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Pro- 
fessor Frederick J. Adams, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, not later than Au- 
gust 31, 1943. 


RESTRICTIONS STAY 
Washington—In delegating to 
its regional offices the power 
to authorize the beginning of 
certain types of construction 
costing less than $10,000, the 
WPB did not ease, in any re- 
spect, the restrictions which 
had existed previously in re- 
gard to construction of this 
kind. (See New _ PeEncIL 
Points, page 23, March.) The 
order, which became effective 
March 8, was strictly one of 
decentralization and in no way 
implied any relaxation of war- 
time construction restrictions. 
WPB officials said the de- 
centralization order has been 
widely misinterpreted; that tt 
was issued to simplify con- 
struction procedures. 
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Formica has received 
the Army-Navy ‘'E"' 
Award for Excellence 
in rroduction. 





Is hard to get now! But the table tops and counters you 
have will remain beautiful and attractive until the war is 
over if you see that they are properly cared for. 


Clean the top with a damp cloth and wipe it dry. Naphtha, 
benzol or alcohol can be used for removing any spots which 
cannot be removed with soap and water. 


Don’t scrub the top with gritty or abrasive cleaning powders. 


An occasional waxing with either liquid or paste wax will 
protect the surface and assist you in maintaining the original 
finish of the top throughout the years. 


Do not place hot vessels directly from the stove or heating 
unit on the top. Do not use electric toasters, grills or other 
devices with electrical heating elements directly on the top 
without a protective pad beneath it. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO., 4621 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Manufacturers’ Literature 


Publications mentioned here are all 8% x 11” unless otherwise specified and will be 
sent free of charge, upon request. When writing for any of the literature noted here, 


please mention THE New Penciv Ponts. 


Synthetic Rubber 


\ 42-page catalog, “Five Commercial 
Types of Synthetic Rubber,” compiled 
primarily for sales engineers of its or- 
ganization, was issued recently by United 
States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. The booklet traces the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber from _ its 
laboratory beginnings, describes the prop- 
erties of the commercial synthetic rubbers, 


and relates briefly the part played by the 
firm in their development, manufacture, 
and use in its products. The publication 
includes photographs of synthetic rubber 
manufacture, many diagrams, and a chart 
compiled from the experience of plants and 
laboratories of the firm giving the rela- 
tive physical and chemical properties of 
natural rubber and of the five types of 
synthetic rubber. 





bur availalle witle, 


SCREEN 
and 
STORM 
SASH 


Screen and storm sash are in- 
terchangeable; snap in place; 
held by spring tension, mm 


FOR STANDARD 2 x 4 FRAME, 
THIN WALL OR MASONRY 





CONSTRUCTION 








Units are completely assembled. No 
fitting is necessary on the job. Sash 
and frame are of white pine, toxic- 
treated with water repellent 'Wood- 
life." Windows are set right in stud- 
ding, requiring no frames, sash 
weights or balances. Flush-type lock 


handle is an exclusive design feature. Standard sizes: 
2 to 4 lights wide by 2 to 4 lights high. (I’-I1'” to 
3’-3'/2" wide by 2’-5%” to 4-774” high.) Units can be 
glazed with standard size lights. The Pella Awning Win- 
dow complies with Federal Housing Authority Specifica- 
tions. Sizes readapted to your specifications if quantities 


warrant. 


Rush your request for FREE, full size details to 


Access 
type lock handle 
by raising screen 
or through storm 
sash ventilator. 


1 

















to flush- 























+ 
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the Rolscreen Company, Dept. 163, Pella, lowa Inside storm sash easily 





removed for extra ventila- 
tion and window washing. 





AWNING-TYPE WINDOWS 


Made by makers of Pella Rolscreens, Venetian Blinds, Casement Units 
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Switchboards 


Sixteen-page Bulletin 3100, from Square 
D Co., Switch & Panel Division, 6060 
Rivard St., Detroit, Mich., describes and 
lists marine switchboards, generator 
boards, power and light distribution 
panelboards, and drip-proof switches for 
marine use. The equipment shown meets 
government requirements. 


Lockers 


How to provide ample and adequate lock- 
er facilities is pointed out in a 4-page 
folder, Bulletin 920, issued by Sanymetal 
Products Co., 1701 Urbana Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The folder gives construc- 
tion details and suggested installations and 
layouts for the firm’s new pressed hard 
fiberboard locker compartments, and lists 
the four different types with illustrations 
and dimensions of each. 


Welding 


As a helpful step in instructing users of 
the oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
process how to prolong the life of their 
equipment, the International Acetylene 
Association, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., has issued a convenient, 20-page, 
pocket-size (3%”x5%4”) booklet, “Hand- 
book for the Welding and Cutting Ope- 
rator.” Written in an easy-to-understand 
style, it contains a list of concise do’s and 
don’t’s and information on the care and 
maintenance of blowpipes, regulators, 
welding and cutting accessories. 


Wood Preservative 


The widespread necessity for wood pre- 
servation, and what to do about it, is 
contained in an 8-page illustrated bro- 
chure, “Laucks Wood Preservatives,” avail- 
able from I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
The booklet describes methods of treat- 
ments for protecting wood from moisture 
and fungi decay, and has a chart showing 
methods of application and need for dif- 
ferent types of preservatives, including 
water-repellent, toxic, and toxic-repellent 
solutions. 


Propeller Fans 


Four new types of Autovent fans—stand- 
ard direct drive, high-powered direct 
drive, and standard and high-powered belt 
drive fans—for ventilating public, indus- 
trial, and commercial buildings are illus- 
trated and described in a new 16-page cata- 
log issued by The Herman Nelson Corp., 
Moline, Ill. Dimension and performance 
tables are included. The new designs 
feature a non-metallic panel which is said 
to contribute to quieter operation, easier 
installation, and longer service life. 


Farm Buildings 


All types of farm structures — brooder 
houses, farrowing houses, _ self-feeders, 
range shelters, etc—are illustrated in a 
book issued by Southern Pine Association, 
Canal Building, New Orleans, La. There 
are 48 structures shown, each accompanied 
by detailed plans and a complete list of 
material. 


(Continued on page 110) 





LOCKWOOD 
HARDWARE 


ESPEAKING the rich simplicity and dig- 
B nity of this modern hotel, the hardware 
is finished in natural dull bronze, wet scoured 
and “‘permanized.” 

Shown at right are the main entrance and 
shop door set with Lockwood Cylinder Lock and 
thumb latch; the plain handle set; and the sub- 
stantial large knob used on first and second 
floors. Note the absence of screws in the escutch- 
eons. Holabird & Root, the architects, created 
the simple dignified hardware designs, which 
Lockwood Engineers produced with many in- 
genious hidden holding devices. 

Lockwood Builders’ Hardware is engineered 
to fulfill every requirement—from design to 
durable security. Available now only for direct 
war work, you will still find us ready to plan 
with you for the day when Victory is assured. 


JOHN W. HARRIS, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


General Contractors 


HOLABIRD & ROOT 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Architects 





Entrance Thumb Latch 
Set with Lockwood Cyl- 
inder Lock and off-set 
hand pull, used on main 
entrance and shop doors. 


Rich, over-size round 
knob and round escutch- 
eon, used on heavy doors 
on first and second floors. 
Note the absence of plate 
holding screws. 








Plain door pull with simple 
escutcheon with rounded ends. 
Note absence of plate holding 
Screws. 


Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 


Division of Independent Lock Co. 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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(Continued from page 108) 
Concrete 


The Vacuum Concrete process for remov- 
ing excess mixing water from concrete 
after it is placed in the forms is illus- 
trated and described in three 4-page fold- 
ers issued recently by Vacuum Concrete, 
Inc., 4210 Sansom St., Philadelphia. By 
using the process, floor slabs may be 
troweled as soon as the suction mats are 
removed; wall forms, it is said, may 
safely be stripped within an hour. Only 
vacuum suction and its accompanying at- 
mospheric pressure are used; there are no 
driers, admixtures, or special cements 
used. 


War Agencies 

“Handbook of Emergency War Agencies,” 
143-page guide to Federal agencies all of 
whose present functions are devoted to 
the war activities. The handbook includes 
organizational outlines and names and 
addresses of officials of emergency war 
agencies, the War and Navy departments, 
and the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. Statements with reference to crea- 
tion, authority, and general background 
have been omitted inasmuch as that ma- 
terial is contained in the United States 
Government Manual published by the 
Office of War Information. From Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., 20 cents, paper cover. 


Bitent WWatcuma 


...24 hours a day 


Protect your buildings with the 
NEW Richmond Fyrgard Door 


Carelessness today is sabotage. Take 
no chances with spreading fires. Pro- 
tect all interior areaways with the 
NEW Richmond Fyrgard Doors. 
Designed to meet the strictest Un- 
derwriter and Building Code Laws, 
the core of these doors is 3-ply white 
pine, tongue and grooved, and covered 
with No. 24 gauge galvanized steel 
with vertical cap seams of No. 22 
gauge steel. The flush galvanized 
sheets of the NEW Fyrgard Door not 
only provide a better appearance by 


Th &e f f FIREFROOF 
e DOOR COMPANY 


(Affiliated with the Peelle Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 





eliminating all horizontal seams, but 
the heavier metal provides a more dur- 
able surface, compared to the 30 gauge 
terne plate on tinclad doors. 

The NEW Richmond Fyrgard Doors 
fit any specifications. Automatic clos- 
ing single and double swing doors as 
well as inclined and level track auto- 
matic sliding Fyrgard Doors are avail- 
able. All are built to the same high 
standard of quality and protection. 

Assure all buildings of maximum 
safety against spreading fires with the 
NEW Richmond Fyrgard Door. 
Write today for further details and 
specifications or see our catalog in 
Sweet's. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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Prefabrication 


“The Story of Prefab Housing,” a 24-page 
booklet, 10%” x 8%”, issued by The 
Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y., graphically 
portrays, step by step, one of the several 
ways in which the firm’s Strong-Bilt 
panels are being used in prefabricated 
housing. Panels are made in 8’ widths 
and room length, making unnecessary the 
use of batten strips or taping of joints. 
Also available in 4 widths and various 
standard lengths. 


Unit Heaters 


Two new specifications sheets describing 
Carrier unit heaters have just been pub- 
lished by Carrier Corp., Syracuse N. Y. 
The two-page circulars illustrate and de- 
scribe Carrier’s five-way vertical discharge 
unit heater (Type 46S) and the com- 
pany’s horizontal discharge unit heater 


(Type 46E). 
Ventilators 


Four-page folder from G. C. Breidert Co., 
634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif., de- 
scribes the Air-X-Hauster, a new type 
ventilator for use on residences, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings. The 
unit has no moving parts, is said to pre- 
vent down drafts. All of the types shown 
may be equipped with exhaust fans where 
unusually large volumes of air are to be 
moved. 


Asbestos 

“The Asbestos Factbook,’ 16 pages, 47%” 
x 7'/,”, contains information as to origin, 
locations, uses, analyses, qualities, and 
other facts about asbestos. Available at 10 
cents a copy from “Asbestos,” 16th Floor, 
Inquirer Building, Philadelphia. 


Conduit 

12-page catalog on asbestos-cement con- 
duits with Flexcaulk couplings. Installa- 
tion procedure, construction sections, spec- 
ifications included. Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Roofing 

A new kind of roofing booklet, designed 
to present asphalt shingles in glamorous 
settings similar to movie and stage tech- 
niques, has been published by The Celo- 
tex Co., 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. The 
booklet stresses the wide variety of colors, 
textures, and styles of shingles in the 
Celotex line. 


Ventilator 


Swarthout Co., 18511 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, has issued Bulletin 217 describing the 
NCM line of roof ventilators made of 
non-critical material. The various de- 
signs are patterned after the original metal 
Swarthout ventilators. 


Panelboards 


Square D Co., 6060 Rivard St., Detroit, 
Mich., has revised its Bulletin 2500 cover- 
ing Saflex power distribution panelboards. 
The panelboards are designed to meet 
rigid requirements of wartime industry 
for such equipment employing _ inter- 
changeable units. (A.I.A. File No. 31-D-3, 
12 pages.) 
(Continued on page 112) 
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No shortage of asbestos-cement building materials. Asbestos 
shingles, asbestos roofing felts, corrugated Eternit sheets, Stonewall 
Board ... all non-critical and available. 
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Architects and plant executives who wish to eliminate or reduce 
the unsightliness of factory exteriors at no extra cost should 
investigate Ruberoid's new developments in saw=tooth and other steep 
roof areas. These are mineralized materials providing soft green and 


striking red colors. 


Sheet metal curtailment order has not upset flashings details. 
There are five sensible, practical methods all ready to be incor- 
porated into your specifications. They are available from 


The Ruberoid Co. 


About reducing air-cooling loads. Economies up to 20% can be 
effected, where proper roof specifications exist, by keeping several 
inches of water on the roof all summer. But, don't try it without 
checking up first on the specifications. 


4 


Laminated wood arch construction is doing an outstanding job 
replacing steel trusses for large area structures such as hangars, 
garages, warehouses, supply depots, etc. The roofing problem on these 
Curved Truss Roof Decks becomes no problem at all when you specify 
Ruberoid Double-Coverage (wide selvage) Roofing. Available with red, 
green or blue-black mineral surfacing — it provides a built-up roof 
especially suited to curved roof construction. 


4 


The latest Ruberoid Roofing Specification Book should be in every 
architect's file. Contains complete specifications and details on 
all types of Built-Up Roofing — (a) Asphalt (b) Coal Tar Pitch 
(c) Asbestos. It's right up to the minute. Ask for 
A.I.A. File 12-B-1. 


























War-time construction didn't start with Pearl Harbor. Defense 
construction had been under way for several years. Wide experience 
with hangars, hutments, housing, warehouses, war plants — all 
involving new problems, have created at Ruberoid a vast reservoir 
of case-history information ... which is available for the asking. 





The RUBEROID Co. 


For up-to-the-minute information on your roofing and building problems consult our nearest sales office: 
NEW YORK—500 Fifth Ave. * CHICAGO—307 North Michigan Ave. * BALTIMORE + ERIE * MILLIS (Boston) * MINNEAPOLIS * MOBILE 












(Continued from page 110) 
Oil Heating 


How to determine the steps that should 
be taken to replace the gallons of fuel oil 
lost by rationing is explained with formu- 
lae and charts in an easy-to-understand, 
timely paper prepared by G. D. Lortz, of 
the National Mineral Wool Association. 
The 4-page leaflet may be had from The 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lockland, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Pipe Units 


How pre-sealed insulated pipe units for 
underground steam lines are factory pre- 
fabricated is described in a 6-page folder 
(Bulletin 4208) from The RicwiL Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. Also available is Bulletin 
4223, 8 pages, which discusses the pre- 
fabricated insulated pipe units which are 
available with welded connections for use 
in underground and outside overhead 
steam, fuel oil, and hot water piping. 


Wood Sash 


4-page folder on projected wood sash 
contains four 18” x 24” sheets with full- 
size sill, jamb, and head details of the 
sash installation in frame, masonry, and 
poured concrete construction. One sheet 
contains full-size details of the new awn- 
ing-type window. This unit is similar in 
design and operation to that of the firm’s 
projected sash except that muntin bars are 





Givien a Lift t ‘the War 





Getting ammunition to the gun crew on an upper deck, raising and lowering 
large airplanes between decks on aircraft carriers, moving supplies and heavy 
equipment in buildings in military establishments and shipyards — Sedgwick 
equipment is doing all these things quickly, safely and dependably. For War’s 
changing problems as related to load transfer between different levels are 
being capably met by a Sedgwick engineering staff which has a half century 
of specialized experience to draw upon. And Sedgwick plants, modernly 
tooled, are standing by to convert blue prints into finished equipment which 
has a performance record second to none. 


When it's a lifting problem — think of Sedgwick 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


164 West 15th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


MEMBER OF PRODUCERS COUNCIL, INC. 
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lighter, and units are maae w sizes which 
make it possible to use the same size glass 
as is commonly used in double-hung win- 
dows. Rolscreen Co., Pella, Iowa. 


Lighting 


Booklet 2130 from Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
6135 W. 65th St., Chicago, presents types 
of products which find most frequent use 
in industrial plants producing war goods. 
Included are data on fluorescent industrial 
lighting units, and units for the industrial 
office and drafting room. 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Manual B6256, “Handbook for Wartime 
Care of Centrifugal Pumps,” from Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., is 
a 28-page, 5” x 7” manual which describes 
in easy-to-understand, non-technical lan- 
guage, the how and why of pump con- 
struction and how it affects pump main- 
tenance. The information contained in 
the manual is applicable to all makes of 
pumps. 


Kitchen Planning 


An attractive, new kitchen planning book 
is available from Curtis Companies, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa. The book, 8%” x 11”, is 
well illustrated with views of modern 
kitchens. Intended primarily as a “dura- 
tion book” to aid dealers sell Curtis wood 
kitchen cabinets, the book pictures kitch- 
ens of various basic types and explains the 
planning steps for acquiring a kitchen. 


Lignum-Vitae 


Sixteen page booklet, from Lignum-Vitae 
Products Corp., 96 Boyd Ave., Jersey City, 
N. J., presents a wartime report for pro- 
duction and engineering executives on a 
material that is being substituted for criti- 
cal metals and plastics in mechanical and 
diversified industrial applications. It in- 
cludes details about many applications 
used before the war, and potential uses for 
Lignum-Vitae in the postwar period. Lig- 
num-Vitae is a natural, self-lubricating, 
hard, and resinous tropical wood. 


Construction Glues 


Vol. II, No. 2, of “Construction Glues,” 
published by I. F. Laucks, Inc., 911 West- 
ern Ave., Seattle, Wash., 4 pages. Import- 
ant articles in this house organ include a 
technical discussion on increasing produc- 
tion by using heating methods, a section 
on new wood products being manufac- 
tured with Laucks’ glues, and a discussion 
on a glue-laminated roof structure built 
for U. S. Army aircraft. 


American Standards 


The American Standards Association, 29 
W. 39th St., New York, has available a 
new list of American Standards. More 
than 600 standards are listed by subjects 
which reach into every important engin- 
eering field. A special section is devoted 
to American War Standards—standards 
developed specifically for war production 
needs. Another section is devoted to 
American Safety Standards. 
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This drawing is one of a series made with Qt - Guild BONDED LEAD drawing pencils 


Art Guild pencils are available in 17 precision-milled Li NTO bcd aE NC i L co L e b T 
degrees — 6B to 9H. Beautifully finished in green oy ewis urg, enn. 
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lacquer, they come neatly packed in a metal box. 


Try them at our expense. We will gladly send you a few SALES ° FFIC ES 


Art Guild pencils for personal test. Just drop us a note 112 West Ninth Street 38 South Dearborn Street 3525 Southwestern Boulevard 
on your letterhead, specifying the degrees you prefer. Los Angeles, California Chicago, IHinois Dallas, Texas 
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HOW FENESTRA PLANS TO SERVE YOU BETTER, TOMORROW 


In the postwar years to come, America’s architects, 
engineers, contractors and builders will have their 
greatest opportunities in all history, and their greatest 
responsibilities. 

While, today, “Victory is Fenestra’s Business”, 
various postwar planning committees are preparing im- 
proved and new Fenestra building materials, to help you 
meet tomorrow’s heavier responsibilities ... Fenestra’s 
promises of future accomplishments may be judged 


in the light of some of Fenestra’s past performances. 


SOME FENESTRA FIRSTS 


Fenestra was the first to manufacture steel windows in 
America. Fenestra-Holorib was America’s first insulated 
steel roof deck. The first steel residence casements with 
integral inside screens were introduced by Fenestra. 
Fenestra spent hundreds of thousands of dollars to 





pioneer the famous engineering research work which 
led to greatly improved industrial daylighting and 
natural airation. To protect against rust, Fenestra intro- 
duced the Bonderized Finish to the steel window 
industry. The Fenestra Package Window was the first 
steel-and-wood casement unit delivered to the job com- 
plete, ready to nail in the opening. And so on. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Engaged Exclusively in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. PP-6, 2269 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 
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WILL COMPLETELY ENCLOSE YOUR BUILDINGS 
WINDOWS - DOORS - ROOF AND FLOOR DECKS - METAL SIDING 
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precision ---from furnace to mould 


including victory ships, subchasers, submarines, mine 
sweepers, etc. A tremendous amount of Copper 
Tubing, which in peace years provided peak perform- 
ance in many of the best plumbing and heating sys- 
tems in America, is now installed in the great majority 
of Tanks built in the United States and Canada. 


% Men of many years experience and “KNOW 
HOW” plus laboratory control through every phase 
of our foundry work—correct metal mixtures and 
strict regulation of pouring temperatures, are some 
of the reasons for the consistently high quality and 
uniformity of STREAMLINE Fittings. PRECISION 
STARTS WITH THE CORE AND ON FROM FUR- 
NACE TO MOLD AND MACHINE SHOP. 


STREAMLINE Fittings and Copper Pipe are now in 
the service of our country for many purposes. They 
are installed in naval vessels of practically all types, 


When peace returns to the world, the plumbers 
and steamfitters of America will again install 
STREAMLINE Fittings and Copper Pipe to protect the 
health of the nation as they are now helping to 
protect the lives of our men in our armed forces. 


1. Pouring the Metal. 


2. Pyrometer reading 
for measuring 
temperature. 


3.Pouring the 
moulds. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 















An Architect Re-states 


some of the normal-era fundamental 






advantages of 


OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


George G. Miller, a well-known New York architect, is an authority on 
housing with a long list of fine apartment houses to his credit, among 
which is a large housing development for 200 families now being planned 
in Bridgeport, Conn., also one of the largest apartment houses in the 
Bronx located at University Avenue and Kingsbridge Road. 













He has been a consistent user of Petro Systems and among the outstand- 
ing modern apartment houses for which he has specified Petro are those 
located at 50 East 191st Street, Bronx; 311 East 55th Street, New York; 
and Queens Boulevard and 76th Road, Queens. Based on long experience, 
Mr. Miller finds that, 













“Petro provides the clean, quiet, efficient oil heating system which is 
required by those who live in apartment houses. Owners find, too, that 
overhead is cut down because a janitor is not needed to check an oil 
burner, and in these days of janitor shortage this is extremely important. 







“For the duration we are compelled to look to postwar apartment building 
when Petro Systems again will be logical equipment to use.” 












Practically all recent work and discussion in all industries has been dominated by war 
conditions and concerned chiefly with war operations. 


Petro Oil Burning systems successful meeting of overloads and other handicaps of 
war production has had frequent comment and commendation. 


Mr. Miller’s remarks, above, serve to re-focus attention on the basis for this good 
war record. It is the excellent design, manufacture and application of Petro to normal- 
time uses which made possible the plus-values Petro Systems have delivered in war-time. 


And when normal construction and modernization is again possible, the demand for 
reliably efficient oil burning systems will be generously met by Petro equipment. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION 
USE IT WISELY 


Full data on Petro Industrial Burners are in Sweet’s—or 
Domestic Engineering—catalog files, or we will gladly send 
copies on request. 





(OFTR KERNS 170477 a LOY £3 





PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 


STAMFORD —Makers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903— CONNECTICUT 
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“POWDERED 
DAYLIGHT 


or war plants 


e@ A vital chemical of war is “pow- 
dered daylight” — fluorescent powder 
that makes cool, glare-free, shadowless 
light to speed production in plants 
throughout America. 


Complex compounds called phosphors 
are pulverized, refined and milled to 
the fineness of face powder. Precisely 
blended and mixed with binders to 
assure even Coating, tiny phosphor par- 
ticles are fixed inside the glass tube by 
high-temperature baking. There, in 
very low-pressure argon gas and mer- 


cury vapor, the “Black Light” 
magic of ultra-violet rays trans- 

forms phosphor energy into vis- 

ible light more constant than 
daylight — and just as kind to the hu- 
man eye. 


More than ten years of independent 
research have made coatings with 
smoother textures a unique feature of 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps. They have 
also brought other points of Sylvania 
Lamp superiority: uniform colors, high- 
er light output and longer life — at 


FAR MORE LIGHT AND LIFE FOR YOUR MONEY 





*Compared with 


1939 a dollar invested today in 


Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps buys more than four times 
the lumen output and approximately five times the 


lamp life. 


LIGHT (lumen output) 
SYLVANIA 
FLUORESCENT 
DOLLAR | 
BUYS : 
1939 194 


LIFE (lamp: hours) 


(Based on decreasing price and increasing efficiency and 
durability of Sylvania 40-Watt White Fluorescent] Lamp) 


@ progressively lower costs.* 


Improvements take place every 

week at Sylvania. Many of them, 
like the “Mercury Bomb,” conserve 
strategic materials and labor, and at 
the same time improve quality. All of 
them serve fluorescent progress, which 
is aggressively aimed to bring better 
lighting to industry, commerce and the 
home when Victory is won. 


While today’s Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps are serving three-shift days in 
America’s war plants, tomorrow’s are 
being made even better. Specify Syl- 
vania Fluorescent Lamps for replace- 
ment and be assured of all the improve- 
ments offered by constant research. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
Salem, Mass. 


Even on existing circuits, a change-over to fluorescent— 
Sylvania Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories—will probably 
more than double the light you get for the same wattage. 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent 
Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories, 
Radio Tubes, Electronic Devices. 
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When the Time Comes... 
EXPECT THIS FROM US 


Speed in switching to full-out peace may 
be even more vital than the time it took to 
change to war. 

It will be important to you. It will be im- 
portant to workers who need productive 
jobs. It will be of the utmost importance 
to every business... to all America... in 
order to avoid “make work” expediencies 
...in order to keep the kind of America 
we fought for. 

When war came, LCN stepped out instantly 
on what we knew was the shortest road to 


peace—full scale production for war. 








Today, even as we apply every productive 
resource to increase our swelling flood of 
war material, we at LCN find time . . . make 
time ...to forge our plans for peace. We 
will be ready with our answer to the critical 


problems that will be upon us. 


Expect us, then, when that time comes, to 
switch over to the business of peace with 


utmost speed—for you, for us, fow America. 


It is the one adequate answer that Ameri- 
can business can and 


must make. 


NORTON LASIER COMPANY, 466 WEST SUPERIOR STREET - CHICAGO 
























































12 CARRIER CENTRIFUGAL REFRIGERATION MACHINES pr 


# 


Design and Construction directed by 
Lt. Colonel Clarence Renshaw, District 
Engineer of Arlington, Virginia. Chief 
Architects, G. E. Bergstrom and D. J. 
Witmer. Mechanical Engineer, Charles 
S. Leopold, Philadelphia, Pa. General 
Contractors, joint organization of John 
McShain, Doyle & Russell and Wise 
Contracting Company, Inc. Mechanical 
Sub-Contractor for Refrigeration Plant, 
Carison Bros. of Michigan; for the 
Building Conditioning, Baker Smith, 
Inc. and Mehring & Hanson Company. 
Refrigeration Machines and VW eather- 


master Units by Carrier Corporation. 








ovide a cooling capacity 


of 13,200 tons. This is equivalent to the melting of 26,400,000 pounds of ice daily. 


WORLD'S LARGEST ornce sunoinc 


COMPLETED FOR WAR DEPARTMENT 


CORRIDORS AS WELL AS ALL OTHER 


space are served by Carrier Weath- 
ermasters designed as an integral 
part of the building. 


This most coveted 
honor, the Army- 
Navy ‘“‘E’’, was 
awarded to Carrier 
Corporation for ex- 
cellence in war 
production. 





Carrier 





AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 














7,800 WEATHERMASTER UNITS supply a total of 3,900,000 cubic feet 
of conditioned air per minute. Each office enjoys desired temperature 
and humidity supplied by the Carrier Weathermaster unit serving it. 


Individual Weather Control for each Office 


A huge army of government em- 
ployees — 35,000 strong — moved 
into Arlington, Virginia recently 
as the War Department occupied 
its tremendous new building on the 
shore of the Potomac just across 
from the nation’s capital. 


One of the outstanding features 
of the building is the Carrier Air 
Conditioning System. As a result 
of it, several million square feet of 
interior space, including basements, 
that otherwise would have been 
wasted except for storage, have be- 





come available for regular use. 


In addition, the air conditioning 
helps to keep manpower at peak 
efficiency by offsetting the enervat- 
ing heat prevalent on the shores of 
the Potomac in summer and the 
vagaries of Washington weather in 
winter. 


Just as the Pentagon Building is 
the largest office structure in the 
world so is the Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning System the largest of its 
type ever installed. 





© It started in 1934— when a 
ligno-cellulose hardboard was 
submerged in water. It ended 
the other day. 


@ What had happened in that 
9-year bath? 


e This remarkable material, 
known as Masonite* Presdwood,* 
had retained 80% of its original 
strength. 


e The board, when dried, was 
within 10 one-thousandths of an 
inch of its former dimensions. 


e Its appearance was practically 
the same as when submerged. 


The secret of Presdwood lies in the 
two basic elements of natural wood: 
the tiny cellulose fibers, of which wood 
is composed, and the lignin which 
holds the fiber together. 

The Masonite process starts with 
exploding wood, neither removing the 
lignin nor damaging the cellulose 
fiber. The result is a mass of fiber 
of varying degrees of plasticity. 

The next step is to interlace the fiber 
so as to provide equal strength in all 
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MASONITE PRESDWOODS 


THE LIGNO-CELLULOSE HARDBOARDS 


Rg 


MASONITE J 
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directions, and then weld it together 
under varying heats and _ pressures, 
using lignin’s own great bonding power. 


Masonite Presdwoods—made in this 
way from ligno-cellulose fiber of vary- 
ing degrees of plasticity in different 
weights and densities —are suitable 
for many special purposes and uses. 

. ° . 
Today in America’s War Program, 
Presdwoods have more than 500 uses 
— saving steel. aluminum, rubber, 


and other critical materials, and are 
not readily available for civilian use. 
After Victory they will again be ready 
to provide the homes you design with 
sturdy exteriors, beautiful walls and 
ceilings, built-in furniture, kitchen 
cabinets and counter tops, and many 
other attractive features. Masonite 
Corporation, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Pn aa 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
“Masonite”? identifies all products 
marketed by Masonite Corporation, 


Copyright 1943, Masonite Corp 

















WIRING DEVICES °| 


for Wartime Wiring 


High quality, long 
lasting G-E Wiring De- 
vices are available for 
any type of war building 
you are designing. For 
instance, there is a 
wide variety of power 
outlets, lampholders 
and heavy-duty switch- 
es for industrial wir- 
ing ... a full line of 
Moncor Surface Wiring 
Devices for use in can- 
tonments, war housing, 
etc. ... Many standard 
devices suitable for war 

projects of all kinds. 
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G-E BUILDING WIRE 
for War-aid Purposes 


CRETE 


™ Ce TN s om a " . € 
Sahin satan veneered 
~ 


Six standard grades of building tea 
available for war purpose installation br a 
Types R, RP, RH, RW, EG, and SN. G- , u val 
ing Wires have high quality. rhe —_ a 
terials are used. Manufacturing is care ; y 
done. Accurate centering of conductors ha ar ‘ 
vided by continuous vulcanization of ree a 
tion. G-E Building Wires can be depended upon 


to give good service. 
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SPECIFY G-E CONDUIT ° 


for Wiring Hazardous Locations 


cer Wet Pee at Fe! 


eres 7 


Rigid electrical con- 
duit can still be used 
in wet or hazardous lo- 
cations according to 
WPB Limitation Order 
L-225. Electrical metal- 
lic tubing and flexible 
conduit are available 
for Standard uses with 
limitations. For de- 
Pendable service Specify 
G-E raceways. Both G-E 
White zinc-covered con- 
duit and G-E Black 
enamelled conduit are 
leaders in their classes, 
G-E electrical] metallic 
tubing and G-E flexible 
conduit are of highest 
quality, 
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TARIUMS, INST 


HOSPITALS, SANI 


Look into the construction ad- 
vantages and “‘air-delivering” 
features of Truscon Maxim-Air 
Windows, to help you complete 
the institutional jobs which you're planning 
for construction right after V-Day. Complete 
information mailed promptly upon request. 


Yes, you can definitely build these beautiful, 
efficient windows into your sketches and blue- 
prints now. For Truscon will be ready to 
furnish them to your jobs when the structures 


June, 1943 
































ITUTIONS, ETC. 


are ready for fenestration. The same Truscon 
quality will be there . . . the same fine details 
of construction . . . the same efficiency of de- 
sign that permits economical, satisfactory, 
long-lived installation. 


And the same skilled Truscon window engi- 
neers still are available from conveniently- 
situated offices, to help you plan Maxim-Air 
window structures ready for V-Day construc- 
tion. Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O. 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation. 











Almost any pallern and color you wand! 
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These rugged floors of 
ASBESTOS and ASPHALT 
effectively meet today’s 
requirements 


If you have a floor covering problem, investigate the advantages 
of Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile. This colorful, resilient flooring 
is readily available either for essential new construction or for 
necessary replacements of worn-out floors. 


LONG SERVICE. J-M floors have a tough composition of asbes- 
tos fiber and asphalt and will withstand unusually hard wear. 
This ability to last longer is a primary requirement of every 
purchase in a war economy. 

EASY TO MAINTAIN. The shortage of labor in most buildings 
is a serious problem today. J-M Asphalt Tile Floors help meet 
this problem because they require little care. Pre-waxed, they 
are ready for use as soon as installed and are easily kept clean. 
LOW COST. J-M floors are made to pre-war standards of 
quality . . . are available at pre-war prices too! They cost less 
than any other type of resilient floor covering on the market. 


An interesting full-color brochure entitled “Ideas for Decorative 
Floors” contains the full story of J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. 
For free copy address Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York. 


A wide variety of plain and marbleized colors meets any decorative scheme. Note particularly the 
interesting character of the J-M marbleizing which avoids all feeling of mechanical regularity. 
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Airco “Travograph” gas cutting machine 
cuts five serrated members simultane- 
ously. Flushing with water prevents distor- 


tion in cutting. 






Below: Duplicate serrated séctions are 
quickly welded in position with electric arc 
to form subassembly for a vessel. 










IN BUILDINGS AS IN SHIPS ii Se 


By using designs that employ a large duplication making minor changes in the templates that guide 
of structural members, shipbuilders have greatly the cutting torches. 








speeded welded ship construction. These duplicate This method of preparing steel for structural 
members may be quickly produced by multiple- welding is one of many factors that have facili- 
torch flame cutting, and their use effects valuable tated the widespread use of welding in war 
savings in cost, time, and materials. production. Air Reduction’s Applied Engineering 











Similarly, in building construction, fabricating Department can give you details on many other 
duplicate members by machine gas cutting saves recent welding developments. Their services are 
time and reduces cost. Where strict duplication available to provide technical assistance on any 
is not desired, similar members varying slightly problems of structural welding design. 
in length and detail may be flame cut quickly by 


Air Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IN TEXAS: MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 





General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 


| IDLE CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: Keep ‘em tolling for victoty/ 
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LIFE-SIZE MURALS of edge-lighted, decorated plate 


glass are now practical . . . as evidenced by these edge-lighted 
plate glass mirror panels in the cocktail lounge of the Penn- 
McKee Hotel, McKeesport, Pa. The sand-blasted figure is full 
life-size; the mirrored panels 7 feet square. This offers a new 


design medium for planners of future buildings. 
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When the Rays of Peace 
Pierce the Clouds of War 


When that day comes, as it surely will, there will arise a 
new, peacetime demand for residential and commercial 
construction to meet the needs of a victorious people. 

Surely the better, brighter world for which we fight 
today will see many departures in conventional designs 
and materials. Just as surely, too, will a great many 
postwar structures—homes, apartment buildings, stores, 
office buildings, and public and private institutions— 
benefit by the efficiency and economy of Adlake Non- 
Ferrous Windows. 

















Today the makers of Adlake Windows are engaged th 
in vital war work. We are engaged in research, too— of 
searching for new and better ways to design and manu- 2 
facture windows. It’s the sort of determined study you’d oe 
expect to be carried on by the largest producers of he 
bronze, aluminum, and stainless steel windows for - 
common Carriers. we 

This is our way of planning for the future. In your a 
planning for the future, consider the advan- 
tages of specifying and selecting Adlake 
Windows when they are once 4. 
more available for specifica- tre 
tion and selection by the fr: 
nation’s architects. me 
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THe Apams & WESTLAKE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1857 ELKHART, INDIANA NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF ADLAKE NON-FERROUS METAL WINDOWS 
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How steel-framed 
vildings stand up 
under bombings 








TT.HE bomb exploded right at the 

corner of this building. Two of 
the main steel columns were sheared 
off—but the structure did not col- 
lapse. Most of the damage was lo- 
calized in the first floor. This shows 
how fully steel-framed buildings 
resist the wholly unpredictable 
stresses resulting from bomb blasts 
—even under direct hits. 

The photographs shown here are 
only two of 47 similar ones received 
from England which show steel- 
framed buildings hit by bombs, but 
not demolished. Note also how the 
steel window sash has withstood the 
blast of the bomb, most of it remain- 
ing intact. 

Here is a quotation from the report 
of the British Steelwork Assn., which 
collaborated with the British Gov- 
ernment authorities in studying this 
modern structural problem: 





“The fully steel-framed building has sut 
fered only to a very minor extent and has 
shown remarkable resilience, which has 
tended to localize the damage. This local 
damage, in many cases, has been subject to 
rapid repair.” 


These results indicate that the 
. : ‘ { ; e . 1. Steel-framed Structures hy 

American type of skyscraper is a , ¥ A < ihe ability to withstand sev 
very safe structure. London authori- A a realm oo 
Pe eas Rays : é ‘ od a ‘ * out disintegrating as is the c 
ties wish they had more of them. | | te with plain masonry structus 

\ttention is called to the value of 
soundly jointed structures which are tt. sf f 2 ; 2. Close-up view shows h 
able to resist both the inward pres- : sin So Pape Pogteae: F 
ee m : Sa 7 foundation of this steel-fran 
sure of the explosion and the outward 3 apartment buiiding. Two m 
pull of the suction. This is particularly colamas wore blasted ewes | 
i neg E a ye PRE ig © : = the damage was localized in 
recommended in the case of main Wf ' “3 first floor. 
beams in single-story factory con- : , 
struction where prevention of 
- ; 
spreading collapse” is desired. 

Lessons learned from this war 
point to a greater use of steel for 
all types of structures in the future. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors . United States Steel Export Company, New York 


SNITTED STATES STEEL 














EMPINCerineg 


Engineering in Lumber 
is progressively increasing 
the efficiency of wood as 
a structural material 

Modern wood products 
are making important con- 
tributions to better, more 
economical cogstruction 
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Teco Metal Timber connectors 
make it possible to. join wood 
members; utilize 80% or more 
of the working strength of wood. 


June, 1943 





Modern structural glues make 
possible Glued Laminated Wood 
roof trusses, arches, plybeams 
and other structural members. 





Glued wood laminated framing 
members combine roof and side- 
wall in a unit, giving stronger, 
more wind-resistant buildings. 





New processes for the treatment 
of wood extend its service life, 
broaden its uses, and increase 
its value in many fields. 








4/1 


Plywood is proving its versa- 
tility in countless applications. 
Shapes and strengths can be pre- 
determined for specific uses. 





Lumber 








extends the service of wood 


Topay, if you were to visit the lumber mills or modern wood fabricating 
plants you’d come away with a completely new conception of the present 
results and future possibilities of Engineering in Lumber. 


The log, which continues to yield such items as timbers, boards and 
dimension, is, under the stimulus of engineering and research also deliv- 
ering today more workable, more versatile materials which are serving 


vast new fields of use. 


New ways of forming and shaping lumber, new methods of joining and 
bonding it, have developed wood laminated structural members, various 
types of plywood and many other new products for improved construction. 


Pictured at the left is a giant airplane hangar in the process of erection. 
Its framing members, known as beam arches, are of wood laminated con- 
struction. They are engineered to meet the job requirements. These arches 
are accurately fabricated in modern plants, under supervised production 
controls, finished and delivered to the job site ready for erection. 


Wood laminated roof trusses, arches, rafters, ply-beams and other 
structural members are destined to serve increasingly important construc- 
tion needs. America is already experiencing the benefits of their new 
values in rigidity ...in wind and load bearing features for civilian, 
farm and military uses. 


As a result of the marked advances in Lumber Engineering, architects 
designing the future homes, service and commercial buildings, will find 
in wood a new, improved, more economical medium through which to 
express greater beauty and to assure more practical building functions. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ¢ SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


4-SQUARE LUMBER 
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HOFFMAN 

No. § TRAP 
All-bronze body 
—for medium 
bressures. Re- 
newable Seat 
and Thermostat. 


Afew of the many places where 
Hoffman Steam Specialties are 
helping the war effort 


WAR PLANTS 
Chrysler Corp. ¢ Studebaker Corp. 
Sioux Ordnance Plant ¢ Pueblo Ordnance 
Plant ¢ Nebraska Ordnance Plant 
ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITALS 
Fort Riley ¢ Valley Forge 
Nichols Hospital ¢ Fort Francis E. Warren 
Mobilization Hospital 
AIR BASES, FIELDS AND SCHOOLS 
Topeka @ Lincoln ¢ Pauline ¢ Deming 
Oklahoma City ¢ Victoria ¢ Alliance 
CAMPS 
Camp Atterbury ¢ Camp Breckenridge 
Camp Clark © Camp Gruber 
Camp Davis ¢ Camp Blanding 
SHIPYARDS 
Philadelphia Navy Yard @ Norfolk Navy Yard 
Brooklyn Navy Yard ¢ Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. 
American Shipbuilding Co. 
General Engineering & Dry Dock Co. 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


MIR 


HOFFMAN 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., 1001 YORK ST., 
DEPT. P>-6 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Mokers of Hoffman Valves, Traps and Pumps 
—sold everywhere by leading wholesalers of 
Heoting and Plumbing equipment. 
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WHERE A 
“STRETCH” 
IN TIME 
STRETCHES 
FUEL 


You've got to stretch your fuel these 
days! To do it, remember that the qua/- 
ity of your heating equipment deter- 
mines to a large degree the quantity 
of fuel burned. 


In the matter of steam traps, for example. A 
Hoffman Trap is operated by a thermostat in 
which multiple diaphragms expand and contract 
to open or close the trap port. The thermostat 
must instantly expand, or “‘stretch,” when touched 
by live steam, or steam is lost and fuel wasted. 
It should also contract promptly when steam 
has condensed to permit condensate drainage. 

The thermostat must be ableto perform these operations 
an infinite number of times without losing flexibility. 

Hoffman Traps have thermostats made of a non- 
corrosive metal, full of spring, long-lived in spite of 
countless flexings and high temperatures. Diaphragm 
material is laboratory tested under conditions more 
severe than ever encountered in actual service. In these 
traps you get the “stretch” which means efficient 
operation and steam conservation. 

To be sure that your heating system is not suffering 
from lack of ‘“‘stretch,” do this—check your steam 
traps and replace worn-out units at once. When replac- 
ing, make your selection from Hoffman’s complete line 
of steam-saving specialties .. . known and respected 
everywhere for quality of material, excellence of design 
and painstaking workmanship. Hoffman Traps are so 
constructed that parts subject to wear can be easily and 
inexpensively renewed. 


When you specify Hoffman you can be sure that you 
are getting a three-way “‘stretch”.. . 
in fuel, in steam utilization and in 
service life. Hoffman engineers are 
available for consultation at all times. 
Write for literature. 


HOFFMAN 50 SERIES TRAP 
A heavy duty unit with all work- 
ing parts mounted on the cover. @ 
Can be easily serviced without © 
breaking pipe connections. 


HOFFMAN No. 9H TRAP 
A bronze-bodied unit for high 
bressure work. Renewable Seat 
and Thermostat. 


HOFFMAN No. 17-D TRAP 
A low pressure cast iron trap, 
with renewable Seat and 
Thermostat. 


HOFFMAN-ECONOMY 
CONDENSATION PUMPS 
Available in a full range of 

pressures and capacities. 


HOT WATER 





Predestined 
FOR A PART IN 


In the four buildings on this 
page you see the future of con- 
trolled daylighting in new 
buildings planned for 194-X. 





INSULUX Glass Block diffuse, direct, and 
distribute daylight where it can be used to best 
advantage. The value and usefulness of this 


new quality of natural light will find even 








SCHOOL — tight-Directional INSULUX Glass Block project daylight deep 
into interior of classrooms for the benefit of all students. Sash below glass 
block panels allow unobstructed vision and provide ventilation. 





SUPER MARKET~— monitor and wall panels of INSULUX insure working 
daylight throughout store. INSULUX is sturdy, easily cleaned, needs no 
paint— with lower upkeep than any other type of light-transmitting material. 





POST-WAR DAYLIGHTING 


greater expression tomorrow as we continue 
to work with architects in fitting INSULUX to 
its foremost job of bringing the miracle of 
daylight indoors. 
Owens-Illinois OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Glass Company, ) YUY 
INSULUX Products 


Division, Toledo. GLASS BLOCK 





HOSPITAL — crippied children are bathed in sunlight as they receive 
treat t in ind pool. Privacy, sanitary surfaces, and exciting cheer- 





fulness are a few of the advantages here, 
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INFORMATION BOOTH — Under Park Avenue ramp at 42nd Street, 


New York City. Problem: dust-proof, sound-proof, light-iransmitting areas. 
Answer: INSULUX Glass Block. 
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CONCRETE 


HAS WHAT IT TAKES FOR 
WAR CONSTRUCTION 


FOR EXAMPLE... 


A Modern Arsenal 


Concrete construction in which walls are inte- 
gral with framing, floors, and roofs has the 
rugged strength and fire resistance essential 
to war buildings. 


1. Concrete saves steel. 


2. Transportation facilities are conserved, 
since the bulk of concrete materials are 
usually found locally. 


3. Construction is expedited by improved 
methods, easily accessible materials, local 


labor. 
4. Architectural distinction is easily obtained by 


interesting textures and simple decorative 
effects produced economically in the forms. 





All-concrete Administration Building of arsenal in middle 
west. Designed by U. S. Engineer Office. Priester Const. Co., 
Davenport, lowa, contractor. 


Basement area of heavy ordnance building. T. S. Willis, Janes- 
ville, Wis., and Priester Const. Co., contractors. 


To help get the maximum service which Archi- 
tectural Concrete can render, the Portland 
Cement Association’s staff of skilled concrete 
technicians is available to assist designers and 
builders of war structures. Ask for this service. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. 46-25, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND SUPPORT THE RED CROSS 


June, 1943 
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Cave-of-the-Winds in Miami 


OU’LL never see a_ building 
more purely functional in design 
than this four-towered test house, 
where the engines of Pan American 
Clippers are put through their paces. 
Inside, propellers roar with the 
thunder of 4000 horsepower—creat- 
ing super-hurricanes of wind as air is 
pulled down one set of stacks and 
pushed out through the other set. 
Yet outside, there’s hardly a sound 
—for in each stack a honeycombed 


unit of cells soaks up the resonance, 
bit by bit, until it is finally dissipated. 

Naturally, this completely wind- 
owless structure had to be air condi- 
tioned—to remove heat generated 
by the engines, to provide controlled 
testing temperatures, to make work- 
ing conditions bearable for the engi- 
neers. As in so many other wartime 
applications of air conditioning and 
industrial refrigeration, the equip- 
ment selected was G-E. 


Today, the talents of G-E Air 
Conditioning, Heating and Refriger- 
ation engineers—always available to 
architects and engineers—are help- 
ing to win the war. God speed the 
day when those talents can work 
with and for you in the pursuits of 
peace! 

General Electric Company, Air 
Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Department, Division 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


tin Conditioning by GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


June, 1943 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
pe this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 

In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it ts not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 
This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


* 





tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 

And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit i Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by NEW PENCIL POINTS 
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, ES, you’re right—an anemometer is 
an instrument for measuring wind velocity. 


And that’s a mighty important factor in de- 
signing tomorrow’s windows. 


For the windows of the post-war period 
MUST be weather-tight . 


. must reduce 
wind infiltration and heat loss. That’s a 


No. 1 requirement for thousands of families 


who have learned the lesson of heat con- 
servation in wartime. 


But making a window weather-tight is a 
complicated process. You can’t do the job 


overnight. It requires years of research and 
field experience . 


. . inventiveness of the 
highest order. 


All these advantages Curtis has. That is 
why the Curtis Silentite is today’s closest 
approach to a truly weather-tight window. 


The Curtis Silentite Window is factory- 
machined and pre-fit for extreme weather- 
tightness and ease of operation. It is made 
of wood—a natural non-conductor of heat 
and cold. It requires no heat-leaking cuts in 
its jamb for weights and pulleys— because 
Silentite has none. It has the most efficient 
weather-stripping known today. 


And note this: the research which produced 
Silentite Windows, is still going on—without 
pause or hindrance. That’s the best possible 
assurance of Curtis leadership in producing 
the weather-tight windows of tomorrow. 


If you are interested in knowing more 
about Silentite Windows, Mitertite Trim 
and other exclusive Curtis products for 
today’s needs—or tomorrow’s—write us. 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
Dept. PP 6S Curtis Bldg., Clinton, Iowa 





PRE-FiT 


1866 


CurT 


WOODWORK 


CILENTITE 


the Insulated: window 


Here is an example of the first basic window improvement in 300 years 
— the Curtis Silentite insulated window. It’s a typical product of Curtis 
research —and an assurance of Curtis leadership in window and wood- 
work design for the post-war period. 

















TOMORROW’S WINDOWS WILL HAVE GREATER WEATHER-TIGHTNESS 
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Diagrammatic representation of the phy- 
sical change in the distribution of the city 
from its present concentrated form after 
fifty years of organic decentralization. 











“ “The City’ is a way for which many 
of us have been searching for a good 
many years—a way to change the chaotic 
effects caused by people leaving the city 
for a better life in the suburbs. Organ- 
ized decentralization as proposed by Eliel 
Saarinen will help to bring order, dis- 
tinction, and beauty to urban redevelop- 
ment.” 

—Ralph Walker, F.AJI.A. 
of Voorhees, Walker, Foley 
and Smith 


“Mr. Saarinen’s book puts forcible 
emphasis on planning as an essential pre- 
liminary to city building rather than as 
the end in itself. The point of view is 
consistently that of the architect as city 
builder. This makes ‘The City’ a 
refreshing book and timely in this day of 
preparation for more livable post-war 
urban centers.” 

—Charles T. Stewart 
Director, Urban Land Institute 
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“L: 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT bull’s eyes are not luck. They are scored 
by accurate gunners operating accurate guns. And gun 


accuracy is a built-in feature—made possible by ideal pro- 
duction weather in an American gun factory back home. 





Consider the case of the manufacturer of delicate bear- 
ings for anti-aircraft guns. Nothing short of perfection is 
acceptable in these bearings. Variation of a fraction of a 
hairline may mean the difference of a Zero down, or a 
Zero dealing out death and destruction. 

But even the gauges used for checking bearings vary 
with varying weather conditions. So in this particular 
factory the problem of delivering perfect bearings was 
solved by using Trane air conditioning equipment to 
keep constant temperature in the gauge room. 

In other wars, weather on the production front was a 
temperamental neutral—helping or hindering the manu- 
facturing efforts of friend and foe alike. 





--- thanks to the weather in South Bend, U. S. A. 


In this war, weather — predetermined and rigidly con- 
trolled—is our ally. It helps our planes fly faster, farther, 
and higher ... gives us more and better ammunition... 
helps assure the accuracy of our weapons... 

So Trane “weather magic” plays here, as it does in 
many another war factory, an important role in the pro- 
duction effort. Skilled Trane field engineers, working 
with Government and industry, have applied this wide 
line of air handling and heat transfer equipment to 
maneuver neutral but unpredictable weather into an in- 


valuable production ally. 


And from what Trane is doing today will develop im- 
proved standards for the America of tomor- 
row... greater comfort, better health and 
living—thanks to Trane air conditioning 
—in the better days that are to come. 
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